
Giant Superfortresses bomb Japan: B-29’s like this, capable of carrying the heaviest bomb load, 
faster, farther and higher than any other military aircraft, attacked Japan last week. Pictures and de- 
tails on the new superbomber, sole weapon of the newly created U. S. Global Air Force, were released 
simultaneously with the War Department’s announcement of the raid on Japan. 
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Fanned to fury by the terrific slipstream, a 
motor fire was the toughest foe a flyer could 
meet. Now it’s been conquered — by the fire 
killing power of the Kidde Built-in Extinguish- 
ing System. 

Here's how it works: At the first sign of 
fire, pilot pulls a handle, sends carbon dioxide 
gas from Kidde cylinders to flood the engine 
compartment and snuff out the blaze. Elapsed 
time: about three seconds! 


Heavier "fire power ’ 
licks this enemy, too 



Gases-under-pressure, stored in lightweight 
Kidde cylinders, are doing many jobs that will 
hasten the arrival of the Age of Flight. If you 
have a problem in this field, our Research and 
Development Department may have the solu- 
tion. Drop us a line! 


WALTER KIDDE t. COMPANY, INC., 140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N 
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PRIORITY SPLIT — As additional equipment 
goes back to the airlines, there is some talk of 
splitting priority determination duties, now en- 
tirely in the hands of the Army, between the 
Army and the Civil Aeronautics Board, the for- 
mer to handle the military and the latter the 
civilian. CAB, however, is understood to be 
cool towards the idea, particularly since the 
Army presumably would retain veto powers 
over civilian as well as military. Nor are the air- 
lines enthusiastic. They anticipate that such a 
division would necessitate a constant check be- 
tween the two agencies and likely lead to con- 
fusion as to who had just what priority. 


AIRMAIL MOVES— About 80 percent of the 
airmail is now being flown straight through. 
When a substantial number of the 28 aircraft 
returned to the airlines during the past five 
months have been converted and put into ser- 
vice, the figure probably will be raised to 100 
percent. Last spring, about the time the new 
eight-cent airmail rate went into effect, public 
dissatisfaction with the service reached a new 
high pitch. The Postmaster General and his 
airmail superintendent took an inspection turn 
around the country. They found war produc- 
tion business slowed by late airmail, and the 
PMG went to bat in high places. The Army, 
after contending for more than a year that the 
post office ought to set up an airmail preference 
system, finally conceded airline space enough 
to handle the bulk of all airmail, for the good 
of public morale as well as for war production. 


WHAT OF THE LUFTWAFFE?— A lively 
topic in aviation circles in connection with the 
invasion of Western Europe is the absence of the 


Luftwaffe in any great strength. It is argued 
that the Germans perhaps are holding it back 
for the defense of Germany proper, but against 
that is the contention that by that time the bat- 
tle would be hopelessly lost. Army Air chiefs 
still do not minimize the striking power still 
held by the German air force, and it appears to 
be a question as to where this strength will he 
thrown. The pattern of air power has emerged 
in connection with the landings and, regardless 
of the disposition of the Luftwaffe, Allied air- 
men control the air over the combat theater. It 
is possible, of course, that the Germans do not 
have the strength and the bases credited to 
them, although this seems unlikely. Whatever 
else, the AAF and the RAF are, and will re- 
main. more than a match for anything the 
Nazis can put into the sky. 


SECOND PHASE — As the invasion enters its 
second phase, most airmen in Washington be- 
lieve the Luftwaffe will begin to make a strong- 
er appearance and the situation which sees Al- 
lied planes of all types roaming the skies 
almost unmolested cannot continue indefinitely. 
Our ability to replace losses and the lack of re- 
placements on the Nazi side assures us con- 
tinued air superiority. 


LEAVE FOR AIRMEN— It isn’t generally 
known, even among members of the AAF, but 
the custom under which a flyer goes home after 
a stated number of missions will be eliminated. 
Reason given is that there would be a complete 
turnover in the AAF in a short period if the 
practice were continued. It could also be ar- 
gued that the long and expensive training for 
pilots, bombardiers and navigators would not 
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Noise Meets Its 
Master with Permoflux 
Acoustical Devices 

Permoflux Dynamic Acoustical 
Devices, operating under extreme 
noise conditions, have proved the 
essentiallity of uniform, wide fre- 
quency response. No other single 
factor contributes more to the 
intelligible transmission of vital 
war messages. With the coming of 
Peace, there will be many Permoflux 
engineered products to improve 
the efficiency and operation of 
speech transmission equipment. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY! 


PERMOFLUX CORPORATION 

4916-22 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39, III. 

PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PERMANENT MAGNET DYNAMIC TRANSI 
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be justified. Instead of being relieved after a 
stated number of missions, it is likely that the 
length of time a flyer spends in combat will be 
determined by the flight surgeon. It is well 
established that the rate of personnel loss thus 
far is gratifyingly low on a basis of what had 
been expected and increased air superiority 
should develop further improvement in the air 
casualty figures. 


WACS AND CIVILIANS NEEDED BY AAF 
— In at least some branches of the AAF, enlisted 
personnel have been notified that they must be 
ready for overseas service within a few weeks 
and strong efforts are being made to replace 
them with civilians and WACS. The WAC re- 
cruiting program, it is conceded privately, has 
been disappointing and the labor freeze isn’t 
working any too well in many instances. One 
Army official reported that every pay day civ- 
ilian employees disappear, and sometimes no 
one knows where they go. 


LABOR SURPLUS— In connection with all 
the talk about manpower shortages, it is sig- 
nificant that more than half of the country's 
population is living in communities classified by 
the War Manpower Commission as areas of 
labor surplus, where the industrial employment 
problem is not serious enough to call for clas- 
sification. WMC officials point out that a 
shifting of only a part of this surplus labor 
would ease the situation in many of the 184 
areas where labor shortages prevail, and stilj 
there would remain enough labor to handle 
much of the authorized civilian production. 


HELICOPTER SAFETY— Light plane manu- 
facturers may well give thought to the reaction 
of a seasoned pilot who has been flying helicop- 
ters for some time. “The greatest thing to me,” 
he said, “is the feeling of safety that you get 
in the helicopter.” Discounting the enthusiasm of 
the pilot for an exciting new craft, the fact that 
he specifically mentions the safety angle means 
that the average flyer probably will feel the 
same way. Other factors being the same, safety 
will loom large in post-war sales. 


DEVELOPMENT— The helicopter may not be 
just around the corner, but it won’t do to laugh 
it off. The debunking job has been for the gen- 
eral public — helicopters were getting popular 
too fast with too little basis in fact. The big 
factor is the rapid progress made in developing 
the military version. The helicopter can borrow 
from the plane, and will catch up quicker than 
if it were being developed from scratch. It is 
nearer some commercial uses than most realize. 


RECONVERSION TREND — The trend in re- 
conversion policy, as recently expressed by a 
high WPB official, is simply that the War Pro- 
duction Board is gradually authorizing more 
and more resumed or increased civilian produc- 
tion, with constantly greater promptness as 
proof develops in individual cases that the out- 
put can be accomplished without interference 
with the war effort and with reasonable equity 
to all concerned. No one needs to be convinced, 
of course, that in this June of 1944 war require- 
ments still come first and that these require- 
ments are still constantly changing in types and 
quantities unexpectedly. There is no basis for 
predictions as to when and at what rate whole 
industries or even individual companies can re- 
sume or increase civilian production. 


FEEDERS VS. FIXED BASES— Civic author- 
ities everywhere are displaying keenest interest 
in obtaining feeder line services. They fail to 
grasp the potentialities of the post-war fixed 
base operator. Some energetic businessmen, 
many of them now or recently pilot training 
school operators for the services, are going 
ahead with impressive plans for large mainte- 
nance, repair and overhaul bases tied in with 
charter service, but have been compelled to 
stress their CAB applications for feeder line 
routes to gain maximum local support. Natur- 
ally, most of them will go ahead with feeder 
plans if they receive CAB approval, but many 
feel privately that fixed base operations will be 
more profitable. 


DOMESTIC AIRLINE COMPLAINTS— Some 
members of the Airlines Committee on U. S. Air 
Policy have been contending that a provision of 
the civil aeronautics law has been suspended at 
the instigation of two or three senators and of- 
ficials of the State Department. They refer to 
the stipulation that hearings shall be held as 
early as possible on all route applications and 
decisions rendered by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. No hearings have been held on foreign 
applications because, according to these critics, 
members of the Clark aviation subcommittee 
and the State Department have caused the Board 
to wait until some progress is made on interna- 
tional air policy. Some observers believe the 
Policy Committee's criticism was partly respon- 
sible for the Board’s announcement last week 
that it will soon begin hearings on foreign ap- 
plications. Spokesmen for the Board comment- 
ed, however, that many laws have been sus- 
pended on account of the war; that equip- 
ment would not be available even if operations 
were authorized; that much of the world is in 
combat zones; and that even if the above were 
not true, the Board, working overtime, could 
not have got around to the foreign applications 
any sooner. 
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Details of B-29 Superfortress 
Revealed with Bombing of Japan 

Creation of U. S. Global Air Force, designated the 20th and 
headed by General Arnold, is disclosed at same time; 
equipped solely with new giant Boeing planes. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Bombing of Japan by the B-29 
Superfortress, officially announced 
by the War Department, permits 
release of the following story re- 
garding the newest air weapon 
of the United States which has 
been held for this not unexpected 
attack on the Japanese homeland. 

A new United States Global Air 
Force, operating directly under the 
joint chiefs of staff with Gen. H. H. 
Arnold as commanding general, 
was unveiled simultaneously with 
disclosure of combat action by 
Boeing’s great B-29 Superfortress 
bomber, with which the new air 
force is solely equipped. 

► Universal Scope — The new air 
force, designated the 20th, has its 
headquarters in Washington, is not 
confined to any particular theater 
and is capable of operating any- 
where in the world, an emphatic 
pointing up of the vast range and 
savage striking power of this air- 
plane — heretofore one of the 


Army's closest guarded secrets and 
one on which many details may 
never be revealed. 

Gen. Arnold, commanding gen- 
eral of the AAF, is in direct com- 
mand of the 20th, the establish- 
ment of which some months ago 
made aviation history and which 
marks a turning point in aerial 
warfare. Brig. Gen. H. S. Hansell, 
Deputy Chief of Air Staff and a 
veteran of the European air war, 
is Chief-of-Staff of the 20th. 

A group of selected writers, in- 
cluding a representative of Avia- 
tion News was permitted to in- 
spect the B-29 thoroughly and to 
make a flight in the airplane at 
Boeing’s Wichita plant the first 
week in May. Reaction to a flight 
in the bomber was one of security, 
stability combined with a sense of 
great reserve power. 

► Larger Bomb Load — It is difficult 
to write about the B-29 without 
dealing in superlatives. The B-29 


carries a much larger bomb load, 
has longer range, higher speed and 
greater service altitude than any 
other bomber in the world. Its 
strictly functional nature is an an- 
swer to the needs requested by the 
military, and pilots report it is a 
very fine flying airplane. 

The Superfortress is half again 
as big as Boeing’s B-17 Flying For- 
tress and its engines are nearly 
twice as powerful. It has a wing 
span of 141.2 feet, is 98 feet long 
and has an overall height of 27 
feet. In comparison, the Flying 
Fortress has a wing span of 103 
feet, is 75 feet long and 19 feet 
high. 

The big bomber is flush-riveted 
and butt-jointed externally 
throughout and aerodynamically 
the cleanest large plane yet de- 
signed, incorporating unique na- 
celle design, enclosed turbo-super- 
chargers, flush drains and vents. 
It is best described as long and 
cylindrical in shape with slender, 
tapering wings. 

The B-29 has a single fin and 
rudder closely resembling the dor- 
sal fin which characterizes the F ly- 
ing Fortress. The great weight of 
the plane is supported by a tricy- 
cle gear with double wheels both 
on the main landing gear and at 
the nose which is elongated and 
projects well ahead of the wings. 
► 18-Cylinder Engines — Engines 
for the Superfortress are being 



Representing the New U. S. Global Air Force: 
An overall view of the recently disclosed B-29 Super- 
fortress, used last week in the raid on the Japanese 
mainland. The armament has been deleted from the 


picture by the War Department for security reasons. 
The mammoth new Boeing bomber is equipped with 
four Wright Cyclone engines with turbo-supercharg- 
ers and has been called a model of streamlining. 
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AIR TRAINING LEADERS MEET: 

The need for a strong governmental air policy as suggested by Earl D. 
Prudden, vice-president of Ryan Aeronautical and Ryan School of 
Aeronautics, found a responsive audience at the recent meeting of the 
Aeronautical Training Society in New Orleans. Some leaders of the 
meeting were, left to right (rear), Thomas H. Beck, president of 
Crowell Collier Publishing Co., and chairman of the C.A.P. League; 
Brig. Gen. William W. Walsh, AAFTC, Fort Worth; J. Wendell Combs, 
president ATS; front row, Maj. Gen. William O. Butler, Eastern FTC; 
Maj. Gen. Jacob E. Fickel, AAFTC, Fort Worth and Albert I. Lodwick, 
conference chairman, Lodwick School of Aeronautics. 


built by Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., the designers, and by the 
Dodge Division of the Chrysler 
Corp. The engines, listed at 2,200 
hp. each are 18 cylinder, radial 
air-cooled cyclones. The four de- 
velop a maximum listed at 8,800 
hp. nearly twice the 4,800 total 
of the B-17. 

Installation. of dual sets of tur- 
bo-superchargers solved the prob- 
lem of providing sufficient high 
altitude super-charging for these 
power-plants. These engines turn 
through reduction gears — the 
largest propellers in use of an air- 
plane today — four-blade Hamilton 
Standard with a diameter of 16 
feet six inches. 

The reduction gears, built es- 
pecially for this plane and of the 
lowest ratio ever used on an air- 
plane, turn the propellers but 
35/100ths times as fast as the 
rpm. of the engines. This great 
reduction was necessary because 
it was essential for aerodynamic 
reasons to keep the speed of the 
propeller tips below the speed of 
sound, and yet to utilize the maxi- 
mum power of the engines. 

► Nearly All-Electric — The B-29 
is the nearest any airplane has 
yet approached to being all-elec- 
trically operated. It has an auxili- 
ary power-plant to operate its 
various devices and has about 150 
electric motors of 49 different 
types. Every piece of equipment 


on the bomber that moves is acti- 
vated either by an electric motor 
or cables, with the exception of 
the braking system which has a 
hydraulic boost. 

An outstanding factor in the 
B-29’s superior performance is a 
new wing design, known as the 
Boeing 117 developed by the Boe- 
ing engineering staff which says 
they have more aerodynamic re- 
finement than has ever been 
achieved in a wing of its type and 
magnitude. Specifications calling 
for speed and range made it neces- 
sary for the wing to carry a great- 
er load — fuel and bombs — per 
square foot — wing loading, than 
any other wing ever built. This 
was achieved by development of a 
new airfoil section and the incor- 
poration of a set of great wing 
flaps. These flaps give the airplane 
short takeoff performance and 
short-distance landing qualities. 
They constitute nearly 20 percent 
of the wing area. 

► Crew of Eleven — Armament con- 
sists of power turrets with multi- 
ple gun installations. It carries 
50-caliber machine guns and a 
20-mm. cannon. The airplane is 
manned by a crew of 11 and in- 
cludes a flight engineer. Conse- 
quently the pilot’s instrument 
board has only the flight, manifold 
pressure and tachometer instru- 
ments. The co-pilot’s board has 
flight instruments and indicating 


devices for landing gear, wing 
flaps and propeller governors. The 
engineer’s station is provided with 
all necessary engine controls and 
instruments. The navigator’s sta- 
tion is equipped with a table, map 
wheel, driftmeter, storage space 
and instrument board. 

The large control surfaces of the 
B-29 are actuated “direct” by the 
pilot. A signal engineering achieve- 
ment, developed through research 
conducted by the late Edmund T. 
Allen and the Boeing aerody- 
namics unit, the control surfaces 
are so closely balanced, both aero- 
dynamically and statically, that 
no power or boost is required to 
move the controls. 

Gen. Arnold has described the 
Superfortress as an airplane which 
places previous four-motored 
bombing craft in the light-heavy 
class. The B-29 dimensions, a per- 
sonal inspection and a flight in 
this airplane emphasize his state- 

Budd Cancellation 
Explained by Navy 

The Navy asserts the cancella- 
tion of its contract with Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Co., for 175 
stainless steel Conestoga cargo air- 
planes does not mean the Navy’s 
need for transports has lessened, 
but rather that the Douglas trans- 
ports, called the R4D by the Navy, 
are now available in large num- 
bers, at lower comparable cost. 

In announcing the cancellation, 
the Navy said the Conestoga pro- 
duction had lagged seriously, only 
four having been delivered to date, 
and added that production costs 
were substantially more than orig- 
inal estimates. 

The original order for the Con- 
estoga from the armed services was 
800 planes, but the Army recently 
canceled its contract for 600 and, 
with the Navy’s cancellation of 
175, the company is left with only 
25 of the original scheduled. 

► Lacked Service Test — It was 
pointed out that the new type plane 
was as yet untried in actual ser- 
vice and that the need had de- 
creased, due to delay of over a year 
in deliveries. 

The cancellation had the ap- 
proval of the production executive 
committee of the War Production 
Board, and it was expected that 
some unspecified war work would 
go to Budd to avert unemployment 
of several thousand workers there, 
although several months will be 
required for any conversion. 
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CAB Program May Clear Way For 
U. S. Lines in World Air Commerce 

Board reveals basic draft of plan for establishment of new 
global lines designed to expand present 80,000 miles of ap- 
proved routes to approximately 140,000. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


The international air route pattern 
for U. S. airlines proposed last week 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board may 
prove eventually to be the corner- 
stone for world air commerce. 

In one of the most significant and 
far reaching steps it ever has taken, 
the Board decided to go ahead with 
hearings on overseas applications 
and announced a global pattern of 
140,000 miles of routes it tentatively 
has concluded would be desirable for 
post-war operation by U. S. air car- 

► Competition— The fact that it is pro- 
ceeding under existing law which 
calls for “competition to the extent 
necessary to assure the sound devel- 
opment of an air transportation sys- 
tem . . .”, was seen as indication that 
the proposed routes would not be a 
one-line operation, although no stand 
was taken on the controversial ques- 
tion of chosen instrument vs. com- 
petition. 

The projected routes, which in- 
clude some 80,000 miles authorized 
before the war, are based generally 
on a maximum of expectable com- 
mercial traffic, and apparently do 


not emphasize strategic or political 
considerations. None is proposed 
over the Pole, though they adhere 
to Great Circle courses. 

► Reciprocal Patterns — Board Chairman 
L. Welch Pogue said they were based 
on a “concept of commercial services 
to provide for air traffic to and from 
this country.” Whether lines from 
other nations may be expected to 
seek half this traffic when and if 
reciprocal patterns are set up cannot 
yet be answered. 

The Board informed representa- 
tives of other countries of the plan 
before it was made public at CAB’s 
first press conference on route prob- 
lems. Pogue asserted, however, that 
the pattern was not made up as the 
result of consultation with foreign 
governments. 

► Landing Rights — The action bordered 
closely on State Department pre- 
rogatives because of its diplomatic 
implications, involving the question 
of landing rights on the 60,000 miles 
of projected new routes. Neverthe- 
less it was greeted there with enthu- 

Representatives of the Aviation 


Division in that department, who at- 
tended the press conference, felt that 
CAB had served notice on the world 
of the nation’s post-war air inten- 
tions, without being aggressive. One 
observed that the Board had saved 
three years by going ahead, adding 
that if U. S. aviation waited until 
landing rights were obtained and 
Congress determined an interna- 
tional air policy it would “never 
catch up." 

j Slate Dept. Informed — Pogue ac- 
knowledged that State Department 
was thoroughly conversant with the 
Board plan before it was announced. 
Asked whether the White House 
knew of it, he countered that submis- 
sion of a tentative plan to the Presi- 
dent was not necessary although any 
final award of an international route 
would have to have Presidential ap- 
proval before it became effective. 

A few days earlier, however, 
Pogue and others were at the White 
House, and it seems unlikely that 
their conference with the President 
would not at some stage deal with 
the plan. This is more plausible be- 
cause Senator Bennett Champ Clark, 
chairman of the Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee, and Adolph A. Berle, 
Jr., assistant secretary of state, also 
were present. 

Members of Clark’s subcommittee 
are known to have been informed of 
the Board’s intentions. Senator Ralph 
Brewster said the CAB announce- 
ment would “accelerate activity” in 
Congress towards determination of 
post-war air policy. 

► Studied for Past Year — Whether the 
State Department inspired the 



International Air Plan Proposed by CAB: Ciut! Aero- 
nautic s Board last week suggested international 
routes for U. S. air carriers and at the same time dis- 
closed that it will hold hearings on overseas applica- 


tions. The Board is shown at the press conference 
when the announcement was made. Left to right: 
Oswald Ryan, Vice Chairman Edward Warner, Chair- 
man L. Welch Pogue , Harllee Branch, and Josh Lee. 
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Board’s action was conjecture, but 
the fact remains that the latter has 
been studying the international route 
problem for more than a year and 
the Civil Aeronautics Act requires 
that it hold hearings on applications 
as expeditiously as possible. 

Pogue said he knew of no other 
country that has announced a similar 
basic plan for a specific global route 
pattern. Thus the United States is 
taking the lead among nations in an- 
nouncing formation of a plan, if not 
actually a policy, for its own par- 
ticipation in post-war intei-national 
aviation, even while preliminary 
conversations on that subject are be- 
ing held in diplomatic circles. 

!>Rou:e Map First Draft— The Board 
defined its proposed route map as the 
“first basic draft," but explained that 
the door was not closed to other 
routes, although this was conceived 
as the basic route pattern. 

Airlines took satisfaction in noting 
that many of the routes would go tc 
places already applied for, often co- 
inciding applications. 

Pogue said existing landing rights 
with other countries would not bt 
affected by the Board’s route pattern 
or plan for hearings. This issue is 
one of the hottest in aviation di- 
plomacy. Some rights have been ne- 
gotiated by the State Department, 
while others have been arranged 
privately, notably by Pan American 
Airways. What will be done even- 
tually to square these with whatever 
new rights are obtained is a problem 
for the State Department. The Board 
pointed out that “acquisition of for- 
eign landing rights is expected gen- 
erally to be by means of inter-gov- 
ernmental negotiations.” When rights 
to points on the Board’s' proposed 
routes cannot be obtained, the chair- 
man commented, those points simply 
will be circumvented. 

► Comment Asked— In May. 1943, the 
Board invited general comment on 
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international routes to be operated 
by U. S. air carriers. In September, 
the Board asked additional comment. 
Since then, Pogue said, it has con- 
sulted with other Government agen- 
cies and made studies of its own. 

Two of these have been made pub- 
lic. One dealt with anticipated a: 
passenger traffic over the Atlantic 
the other with what might be ex- 
pected in the Caribbean. A Pacific 
study has been made but not re- 

► Applications — The Board has re- 
ceived about 100 overseas applica- 
tions, compared with approximately 
500 for domestic routes. For com- 
parison, Pogue noted that between 

45.000 and 50,000 route miles in the 
U. S. now are certificated. More the 

500.000 additional have been asked 
in the 500 domestic applications. 

Hearings on overseas applications 
probably will start this fall with ap- 


plications for a given area consoli- 
dated. Final decision is to be ren- 
dered “as speedily as the circum- 
stances of the war will permit,” it 
was indicated. 

► Certain Routes Omitted— The Board’s 
tentative list of the routes it favors 
omitted services from the United 
States and Alaska terminating in 
Canada and Mexico, and temporary 
services occasioned by the war. Some 
in the list are being served all or in 
part under temporary or permanent 
certificates already issued. The Board 
did not consider the question of des- 
ignation of the carrier or carriers to 
render the suggested services. This 
question, it said, as well as that of 
public convenience and necessity, 
could be determined only after pub- 
lic hearing. 

One thing appeared certain: the 
designation of routes, even though 
tentative, undoubtedly will be a 
powerful argument in any appli- 
cant’s attempt to prove that conve- 
nience and necessity for the points 


The Board’s list of those routes 
was as follows: 




Press Hears Board Plans for World Routes: Civil 
Aeronautics Board press conferences are rare. Last 
week about 50 aviation news writers (group at left) 
questioned the Board on its newly announced global 


air route pattern. Chairman L. Welch Pogue, who 
conducted the meeting, is shown at right as he pointed 
out important features on a world map, showing ex- 
pansion of present approved routes. 
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Tentative World Route Pattern for U. S. Air Carriers: 

The 20 world air routes selected tentatively by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as those most desirable for 
post-war service by U. S. air carriers are shown on 


this map. They cover about 80,000 miles authorized 
before the war, plus 60,000 miles of projected routes, 
a total of 140,000 miles, including some alternate 
routes. 




Douglas- Arnold 

Barbara Douglas, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald W. Douglas, 
and Lieut. William Bruce Arnold, 
son of Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General, AAF, and Mrs. 
Arnold, were married June 10 in 
the gardens of the Douglas home 
in Santa Monica. 

General and Mrs. Arnold went 
to the coast for the wedding. 

The young couple will live in 
Riverside, Calif., near Camp Haan, 
where Lieut. Arnold is stationed 
with the Coast Artillery. 


Jet-Power Plane 
Received by Navy 

New and more powerful planes 
in the Navy’s air arm are officially 
disclosed, although details are re- 
stricted. 

One is a jet-propulsion model 
with impressive speed, climb and 
maneuverability. A powerful new 
twin-engine fighter and a new type 
scout plane with speed, maneuver- 
ability and armament not found on 
current models are claimed. 

► Rocket Takeoffs — The Navy is 
experimenting with plane takeoffs 
assisted by rockets of varying sizes, 
designed to help heavily loaded 
craft get into the air quickly after 
short takeoffs, an operation espe- 
cially useful in carrier operations. 
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Military Progress in Helicopters 
Presages Early Commercial Models 

Phenomenal advancement reported in design; Sikorsky dem- 
onstrates three rotor-powered aircraft now or soon to be in 
production; two new models expected by end of year. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 


Progress in helicopter design in 
the last year and a half has been 
so marked that designs already are 
beginning to be stabilized and at- 
tention can be given to load and 
space factors. Rotor heads have 
been simplified, and horizontal 
mounting of the engines is open- 
ing the way to better cabin space 
utilization and more efficient 
streamlining. 

Progress on military models has 
been rapid, and vastly greater effi- 
ciency presages early commercial 
models when the pressure for mili- 
tary production slackens. 

► Commercial Models — It can be 
said that the experience of the last 
year on design and production of 
military models shows that com- 
mercial models — not for private' 
flyers but commercial flight opera- 
tions — will come earlier than 
might have been expected from 
the VS-300, Sikorsky's first model, 
or its first service successor, the 
YR-4. 

The Sikorsky Division of United 
Aircraft Corp. last week demon- 
strated the three military models 
now or soon to go into production. 

► Production Near — Two new 
models — the XR-5 and the XR-6 
— are scheduled to be in produc- 
tion by the end of the year. The 
XR-6 is an improved helicopter 
based on the R4-B, which is the 
production model of the YR-4. 
The XR-6 will be built by Nash- 
.Kelvinator in plants at Detroit, 
Lansing and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
under license from the Sikorsky 
Division, which will furnish engi- 
neering assistance. The XR-5 will 
be built in quantity at the Sikor- 
sky Division’s Bridgeport, Conn., 
plant, now turning out the pro- 
duction model R4-B. 

1 Comparisons — Some conception 
of the progress being made can 
be given in comparisons of the 
YR-4 and the XR-5. The former 
has vertically mounted Warner en- 
gine of 180 rated hp., gross weight 
of 2,530 pounds, and net weight of 
2,011 pounds. The XR-5 has a 
450 hp., horizontally-mounted 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Jr., en- 
gine.. -Empty weight is 3,725 


pounds and gross weight is 4,800 
pounds. 

► Seating Arrangements — The YR- 
4 seats two side-by-side; the XR-. 
5, two in tandem. The YR-4 nose 
resembles that of a glider, while 
both the XR-5 and XR-6 have 
been streamlined and are built 
with nose sections resembling 
those of bombers. Both have 
cruising speeds of more than 100 
mph. compared with the 85 to 90 
of the YR-4. 

The XR-6 has an empty weight 
of 2,016 pounds and the gross 
weight is 2,600 pounds. Despite 
the added size and power built in- 
to the XR-5, the diameter of the 
main rotor blades is only two feet 


greater than the 38 feet of the 
YR-4. 

All three are operated from a 
landing area 70 feet square, and 
during the Bridgeport demonstra- 
tion four of various types were 
operating from a field 550 by 500 
feet, part of the time with news- 
men wandering across the landing 
area. The YR-4 main rotor revolu- 
tions per minute are approximate- 
ly 200 in flight; the XR-5 is be- 
tween 170 and 180. The ratio, 
which is fixed, between the main 
rotors and the tail rotor (anti- 
torque) is one to five. Controls 
have been somewhat simplified. 

► Exceeds Expectations — The XR-5 
surprised everybody but its de- 
signers. Since it was not expected 
to meet designers’ expectations the 
XR-6 was pushed ahead to meet 
Army, Coast Guard and British 
needs. But the XR-5 exceeded ex- 
pectations and will be put into 
quantity production. 

The XR-5 gives a distinct im- 
pression of strength and size. It 
takes the helicopter out of the in- 
dividual plane category and indi- 
cates that those who don’t expect 


Trends in Helicopter Development 


Significant trends in helicopter 
design, construction and operation 
are evident at this stage: 

► Icing conditions do not now ap- 
pear to be as dangerous for the 
helicopter as for conventional air- 
craft. Rotors, of steel tube con- 
struction with wood ribs, fabric 
covered, are comparatively flex- 
ible and seem to throw off ice 
more easily. Six varieties of 
woods, from balsa to mahogany, 
go into the roto blades. 

(•Normal flight currents do not 
affect a helicopter as much as a 
conventional plane. There isn't 
the quick change of altitude. 

► High wind takeoffs of the heli- 
copter must be made faster than 
normally because of the danger of 
gusts, but otherwise there is little 
difficulty. Gusty conditions around 
buildings require caution. 

► Many interesting applications 
will be tried later, such as jet de- 
velopment. So far there have 
been so many direct engineering 
problems that engineers have had 
insufficient time for ultimate re- 
finements. 

► The helicopter at the moment is 
the ideal craft for pilots who have 
always wanted to fly low, but 
haven't because of court martial 
threats. So far, neither CAA nor 
Army has ruled on regulations for 
other aircraft that would apply to 
the helicopter. The helicopter, 
however, being the most maneu- 


verable oi all aircraft, must yield 
the right of way to all others. 

► Pilots coming in for helicopter 
trainng are given familarization 
flights to accustom them to the 
strange air habits of the rotary 
wing planes. 

► New pilots are being soloed af- 
ter from 1 'k to 12 hours of dual 
instruction. Only one pilot took 
12 hours, but he made it. The 
average is three hours. 

► Pilots with 1,000 or more hours 
chiefly in one type of airplane 
have most difficulty in learning to 
fly a helicopter because of their 
automatic reactions. Pilots who 
have flown various types of planes 
make the switchover with greater 

► Non-flyers have not been trained 
in a helicopter yet, but it is 
planned to bring some into the 
program to learn how they will 
react and how long it will take to 
teach them helicopter operation. 

► Experts are of the opinion that 
it wll be easier to design auto- 
matic pilot equipment into a heli- 
copter than it is into conventional 
craft. 

► The helicopters fly in weather 
that grounds all other types of 
planes. Capt. Jack E. Beighle, 
AAF acceptance'and training of- 
ficer at the Sikorsky plant, has 
flown in a snow storm with a 50- 
mile . headwind in mountainous 
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FLEET FREIGHTER CONVERTED: 


New hospital transport at Royal Canadian Air Force station at Trenton, 
Ont., is this white Fleet Freighter, originally designed by Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont., as a bush freighter. It is used to transport emer- 
gency cases to the RCAF hospital at Trenton. 


commercial helicopters for years 
are due for a surprise, even though 
the pressure of military demands 
and the engineering detail needed 
to get production on such a new 
type of craft have prevented any 
preparation for commercial types. 

A great deal of credit is given 
Sikorsky’s General Manager Ber- 
nard L. Whelan — known far and 
wide as “Benny” in the pilot fra- 
ternity — for getting assembly line 
production of the helicopters 
started. Sikorsky Division took 
over an old Crane Co. plant in 
Bridgeport in January, 1943, and 
in June production work on the 
first order of 30 helicopters was 
started. They have all been turned 
over to the Army and most of them 
are being used for training pur- 
poses to prepare crews for the bet- 
ter models soon to come. Some 
have been used on the fronts, and 
one is in Alaska for cold weather 
testing and for whatever duties its 
qualities dictate. Others have 
been reported in Burma, where 
they have been used in rescue of 
pilots and other personnel from 
spots inaccessible to planes. 

New ’Copter Rescue 
TechniqueDeveloped 

Coincident with the recent an- 
nouncement by Sikorsky Division, 
United Aircraft Corp. of two new 
versions of the Sikorsky helicop- 
ter, both going into military ser- 
vice, the AAF Materiel Command 
announced development of a new 
helicopter rescue technique for 
evacuating wounded personnel 
from areas inaccessible to other 
means of transportation. 

It is understood that the evacu- 
ation technique has already been 
put to practical use with the old- 
er Sikorsky VR-4 helicopter, in the 
Burma-India theater, carrying 
wounded men back from the front 

► Technique — Demonstrated re- 
cently at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Materiel Command headquarters, 
the technique in its newest form 
uses a newer Sikorsky XR-6 heli- 
copter equipped with two litter 
capsules, coffin-like streamlined 
containers, each accommodating 
one casualty on a stretcher. The 
capsules are suspended on each 
side of the helicopter fuselage. 

In the demonstration, Col. H. F. 
Gregory, the Command’s helicop- 
ter research expert and test pilot, 
entered an otherwise inaccessible 
wooded area near Wright Field, 


landed in a small clearing in re- 
sponse to a signal from the ground 
and evacuated a soldier with simu- 
lated injuries. 

► Vertical Takeoff — The “wound- 
ed” man was placed on a stretch- 
er, equipped with ear-phones 
and throat microphone, enabling 
him to converse with pilot or med- 
ical officer during flight. The ro- 
tary-winged aircraft immediately 
made a vertical takeoff and head- 
ed for a theoretical base hospital. 
—A. McS. 

Flying School Wins 
FLSA Overtime Suit 

Georgia Court of Appeals re- 
verses decision granting civilian 

guards $1,189. 

The Georgia Court of Appeals 
ruled in a recent decision that civ- 
ilian guards at an Army contract 
pilot school are not covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in re- 
gard to wages and overtime. 

The court held that Raymond- 
Richardson Aviation Co., Douglas, 
Ga., defendants in a back pay suit, 
“are not engaged in commerce, 
within the meaning of the Act, in 
so far as their teaching or instruct- 
ing activities are concerned." 

► Overtime Pay Asked — Nine 
guards sued Wesley Raymond and 
Robert Richardson, partners in the 
operation of the company, for 
$1,189 for pay and overtime they 
contended was due them under the 
provisions of FLSA. The Coffee 
County Superior Court at Doug- 
las, where the case was tried, 
found in favor of the guards and 
directed payment, plus $500 fees. 


Raymond-Richardson is a pri- 
mary school. Attorneys for the 
guards contended that the com- 
pany was engaged in interstate 
commerce because the aviation 
cadets come from various parts of 
the country and leave the school 
to go to other states and that gas- 
oline and food used at the school, 
and guarded, is shipped from out- 
side the state. It was also contend- 
ed that airplanes used traveled in- 
terstate and thus established inter- 
state communication. 

► Company’s Argument — The com- 
pany replied that the training ac- 
tivities did not cross state lines and 
that such out-state airplanes as 
did come to the field were there on 
Army business or as Army-al- 
lowed visitors not essential to the 
conduct of the school. 

On this the appellate court held: 
“While teaching and instructing 
may involve communications, such 
as could under certain circum- 
stances be classed as commerce, 
the teaching and instructing done 
by the defendants as alleged was 
not among the several states or 
from any state to any place outside 
thereof.” 

Heads 9th AFSC 

Brig. Gen. Myron R. Wood has 
been appointed commander of the 
U. S. Ninth Air Force Service Com- 
mand, replacing Maj. Gen. Henry 
J. F. Miller, who has been re- 
turned to his permanent rank of 
lieutenant colonel, as a result of 
reports that he disclosed military 
information, and reassigned in this 
country. General Wood assumed 
his new command before the in- 
vasion began. 
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WEST COAST REPORT 



MOVING TURRETS: 

After the Naval student (air) has mastered the intricacies of turret gun- 
nery from a stationary stand, he is transferred to turrets mounted on 
trucks which tow them along as he shoots. The turrets shown above are 
Martin hydraulics. 


Plane Firm Stresses 
Small Port Program 

Executives "talk up” need for 
development of landing strips 
and fields to get public more air- 
port conscious. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 
At least one major factory in 
California is spending spare mo- 
ments getting people to think and 
talk about private plane landing 
facilities. 

Not big airports. Just little air- 
ports — community airports, coun- 
try road and main highway land- 
ing strips and the like. 

This factory will have private 
owner aircraft to sell after the 
war. Taking its cue from what 
good roads campaigns did for the 
privately owned automobile, it is 
laying the groundwork, quietly, 
for future civic ‘‘good airports” 
campaigns. 

► Needling Program — But it isn’t 
doing this with advertising. Com- 
pany spokesmen, executives and 
public relations staff members 
simply are talking “good airports’’ 
with everyone they meet. Re- 
ligiously they’re attending lunch- 
eon club meetings and on the side 
needling program chairmen to in- 
ject “local airport" discussion in- 
to meetings. 

They figure that if they keep it 
up long enough, and do it in cities 
throughout the entire state, the 
voting public soon will be ready to 
listen when a state- wide airport 
program is put up to them, future 
airplane owners, for approval. 

► Good Business — Notably hesitant 
in going all out for sponsorship of 
good airports campaigning are in- 
fluential business groups whose 
leaders admit Ihe “good business” 
of keeping highways in top shape, 
and building more highways. 

Chambers of Commerce and 
tourist groups are among them. 
They want first to see airplanes in 
the sky in the multithousands. 
Then, perhaps, they’ll concede the 
need for airports. 

► All Year Club Shy — Southern 
California’s famous All Year Club, 
which uses business and tax 
money to lure tourists, has given 
its directors a “review” of the 
scope of the West Coast aviation 
industry but fights shy of being 
drawn into airports sponsorship. 

Such groups persist in thinking 
the utility of the private airplane 


must be proved first, and cite early 
highway development induced by 
perfection of the automobile. They 
ignore the real automobile manu- 
facturing boom, and tourist boom, 
that came only after road building 
was pushed beyond momentary 
traffic demands. 

► WHOSE B-24’S? — Consolidated 
Vultee’s top executives get no. 
pleasure in viewing news photos 
of B-24 bombers carrying the 
prominent fuselage marking Ford 
Liberator. They say they intend 
to do something about it, but what, 
remains to be seen. 

► WAR ZONE FLYING— Owners 
of private aircraft, elated over 
news stories saying that once 
again they might fly in the West 
Coast's coastal “combat zone” 
barred to private flying since Pearl 
Harbor, may learn they are not so 
free from restraint as they had 
presumed. The news announce- 
ment was an unauthorized leak of 
what the Fourth Air Force con- 
siders “restricted” information. 

Air Force headquarters at San 
Francisco momentarily may make 
an official announcement stating 
the extent to which private flying 
will be allowed in an area still 
congested by military air traffic. 

► OUT OF STARS— Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.’s Constellation may be 
the last of the company's line of 
aircraft named after celestial bod- 
ies. Lockheed’s still-unannounced 
super-transport, bigger than the 
Constellation, may be called the 
Constitution. Choice of the name 
is not yet definite. But some offi- 
cials feel it will be a fitting de- 


parture from a Lockheed custom 
launched with the Lockheed Vega 
and carried through the Sirius, 
Orion, Altair, Starliner and Lodes- 

House OK Expected 
On CPT Extension 

Poll of Congressmen indicates 

majority favor measure. 

House action on extension of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 
is expected shortly since art infor- 
mal poll of Congressmen indicated 
a majority in favor of the measure. 

The House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee re- 
ported Sen. Pat McCarran’s bill to 
the floor with an amendment ex- 
tending the act only one year, in- 
stead of the five-year extension 
included in the McCarran bill 
passed several weeks ago by the 
Senate. 

► No Money Asked — In final testi- 
mony before the Committee, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce W. 
A. M. Burden asked for no money 
for the program. The proposal is 
to extend the act into law for an- 
other five years in order that there 
will be a law on the books which 
will require official civilian repre- 
sentation along with Army and 
Navy in all post-war planning for 
pilot training in the United States. 

It is understood that both the 
Army Air Forces and the Navy 
are drafting plans for an enlarged 
ROTC program in colleges after 
the war. 


14 
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ACC A Group Urges Broad Program 
Of Post-War Airport Planning 

Committee seeks to spur building of airparks, flightstops and 
air harbors and simplification of rules on licensing in move 
to pave way for expansion of civilian port facilities. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


A broad program designed to put 
every community on the air map 
and to usher in the personal util- 
ity phase of the air age is being 
undertaken by the Personal Air- 
craft Committee of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, a 
program which aviation leaders 
believe is a major necessity in the 
advancement of aviation in the 
United States. 

The committee proposes to in- 
stitute the building of airparks, 
flightstops and air harbors and to 
make a painstaking review of 
rules and regulations covering the 
licensing of pilots, looking to the 
simplification of government pro- 
cedure with due consideration for 
the elements of safety. 

► Need of Bases Stressed — Joseph 
T. Geuting, Jr., of General Air- 
craft Corp., chairman of the com- 
mittee, discussed the problem in 
detail last week before the New 
England Council conference. He 
emphasized that the low cost of 
private planes, the volume in 
which they will be produced and 
therefore the future of civilian 
flying, depend upon the develop- 
ment of air base facilities for the 
use of plane owners. 

The Chamber committee, whose 
members represent 22 of the 
nation's leading aircraft manufac- 
turers, proposes to help communi- 
ties everywhere to solve the prob- 
lems involved in the construction 
of their own landing facilities. 
Geuting said that the Aeronautical 
Chamber believes, with the most 
justifiable reasons, that the indi- 
vidual communities of the United 
States are ready to build their own 
flying facilities, for their own 
people, with their own funds. 

► Flying Programs Studied — Geu- 
ting’s committee, operating with 
the Personal Aircraft Department 
of the Chamber, of which John 
Morgan is manager, has for almost 
a year been engaged in an inten- 
sive study of civilian flying pro- 
grams and it has found there is no 
lack of enthusiasm about personal 
flight. 

While Americans are thoroughly 
familiar with the airplane and ac- 
cept it as the inevitable vehicle to 


get them places in a hurry, they 
must have places from which to 
take off and land, if they buy air- 
planes for personal use. The com- 
mittee found a hopeful sign in the 
fact that literally thousands of 
communities are searching for a 
solution to the problem of what 
types of landing fields they should 
build to permit their citizens to 
play an active role in the air age. 

► Proposals — The Chamber Com- 
mittee proposes to help with speci- 
fic suggestions and proposals. 
Commenting on the problem of 
landing facilities, Geuting noted 
that Charles I. Stanton, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator, re- 
cently said that “if I were asked 
to sum up in a phrase the atti- 
tude of municipal officials toward 
airport construction plans, I 
would say — ‘interested, but con- 
fused’.” There are, of course, 
notable exceptions, Wichita com- 
ing to mind immediately. 

Geuting noted also that Stanton 
has said that the CAA has been 
“thinking and wrestling with the 
problem since 1927,” and added 
that “it is the opinion of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
as the authoritative voice of all 
the many manufacturing groups 
which go to make up the now 
gigantic aviation industry, that all 
of us can now get up off the 
wrestling mat and go out into the 
back yard with spade and shovel. 
Seventeen years is too long to 
wrestle with anything. Let's start 
digging in.” 

► Quick Action Needed — That there 
is urgent need for the prompt 
planning of adequate civilian land- 
ing facilities, there is no doubt. 
The large part of the program of 
building large airports for com- 
mercial transports is nearly com- 
pleted. Few, if any, important 
cities today are without terminal 
airport facilities. 

While perhaps no more than 
2,500 landing fields suitable for the 
personal type of aircraft exist, 
Geuting estimated that 15,000 to 
20,000 are needed. 

► Urges More Small Fields — “All 
of us in the aviation industry can 
agree with Mr. Stanton,” Geuting 


added, “when he says that the 
‘greatest expansion of our air- 
port system should be in the form 
of numerous smaller fields con- 
veniently located for the private 
and local commercial flyers’.” 

This is in line with the com- 
ment of William A. M. Burden, 
assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
who says “there must be a wide 
distribution of airports for civil- 
ian flyers through the United 
States and these ports must be 
built wherever it is economically 
feasible, so that all Americans can 
take their rightful part in the 
growth of America's air future.” 
► Heartening Sign — Aviation lead- 
ers see a heartening sign in the 
fact that the industry and govern- 
ment officials see eye to eye on 
this problem. Geuting noted that 
a great deal of wise planning is 
being done by government depart- 
ments in Washington and added 
that the Chamber’s Personal Air- 
craft Committee is desirous of co- 
operating with them and with all 
other organizations who recognize 
the urgency of the problem. 

AAF Releases Data 
On New Warplanes 

Invader, new light bombard- 
ment craft, is termed improve- 
ment over Havoc. 

Production of a new light 
bombardment plane, the A-26 In- 
vader, described as an improve- 
ment over the A-20 Havoc, which 
has been widely used, and known 
to be a highly versatile craft, 
finally has been revealed by the 
AAF, although details are still re- 
stricted. They are manufactured 
by Douglas Aircraft. 

Also officially released was the 
fact that the AAF is getting a new 
fighter plane, the P-63 Kingcobra, 
made by Bell Aircraft, and a larger 
and improved version of the P-39 
Airacobra. The jet - propulsion 
plane produced by Bell and pow- 
ered by General Electric engines 
has been designated as the P-59A 
and given the name Airacomet. 

The recently announced North- 
rop P-61 Black Widow night fight- 
er is now disclosed as weighing 
over 25.000 pounds, armed with 
20-mm. cannon and .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns and carrying latest 
night fighting devices. It has long 
range and effective speed and 
climb characteristics. Crew is two 
or three men. It is powered by two 
2,000 horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
engines and equipped with Curtiss 
Electric four-bladed propellers. 
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FEDERAL DIGEST 

Petroleum Output, 
Needs at New High 

Five months' supply required 
for 11,000 planes backing inva- 
sion, says PAW; summary of 
week’s activities in U.S. and war 
agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 
Requirements and production of 
all grades of petroleum are at an 
all-time high and will continue at 
a level that will permit maximum 
efficient production of the aviation- 
grade crude petroleum without re- 
stricting the production of other 
grades of crude, Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator Ralph K. Davies 
said. He announced revocation of 
recommendation 28 which urged 
regulatory agencies to grant pref- 
erences for aviation grade crude 
petroleum and aviation-grade gas- 
oline production. 

At the same time, PAW pointed 
out that five months’ supply of 100- 
octane aviation gasoline is required 
as working stock for the 11,000 
planes backing up ground forces 
during the invasion. 

► War Production Board now per- 
mits users, who are eligible to re- 
ceive any alloy steel tubing, other 
than airframe and engine types, 
to accept deliveries of specified 
amounts, even though their result- 
ing inventories may exceed their 
requirements for the following 60- 
day period. 

A Bureau of Stockpiling and 
Transportation within WPB has 
been established, responsible to the 
program vice chairman. It con- 
sists of the Office of the Director, 
a Division of Stockpiling and Ship- 
ping, and a Division of Transporta- 
tion and Storage. 

Arthur H. Bunker, metals and 
minerals vice chairman of WPB, 
has been appointed vice chairman 
of the Production Executive Com- 
mittee and director of the PEC 
staff announced May 27 to handle 
readjustments that grow out of 
changes in military production 
programs. Maj. William Hodgkin- 
son, Jr., represents the Army Air 
Forces on the staff and Capt. Don- 
ald Royce represents Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 



Against Merger 

The time "is not opportune 
... to write the pattern of 
merging the War and Navy 
Departments if indeed such 
consolidation is ultimately de- 
cided to be a wise course of 
action," the Woodrum Post- 
War Military Policy Commit- 
tee told the House in a special 
report on its unification hear- 



Termination Bill 
Reported in House 

A war contracts termination bill 
reported to the floor of the House 
by Chairman May of the Military 
Affairs Committee last week dif- 
fers from the already-passed Sen- 
ate measure in that Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren is given 
broad powers, but it is so drawn 
that it parallels the Senate's 
George-Murray bill in other par- 
ticulars. 

The May bill appears to be so 
drawn that controversial provi- 
sions can be adjusted in confer- 
ence without complete revision of 
the two bills, and a bitter contest 
is expected to result from the pow- 
ers given Warren under the House 
bill. 

► Spurred by Byrnes — Action of 
the Military Affairs Committee in 
reporting out the bill followed by 
several days the warning of War 


Mobilization Director Byrnes that 
early action on contract termina- 
tion legislation is imperative to 
ease the strain of adjustments from 
peak war production. 

Lee Streamlines 
ACC A for Action 

Forms two main operating 

groups and establishes Service 

Bureau. 

Functions of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce have been 
incorporated into two main oper- 
ating groups under the vigorous 
reorganization plans of John Lee 
who on June 1 took over the task 
of revitalizing the trade associa- 
tion into a vital and potent force 
representative of the aircraft man- 
ufacturing industry. 

It was understood that Lee con- 
sidered the Chamber organization 
too highly departmentalized to car- 
ry out its work effectively and that 
there was considerable overlapping 
and duplication of effort. 

► Two Operating Groups — The two 
main operating groups of the 
Chamber will be the Aircraft Man- 
ufacturers Council and the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council. The Eco- 
nomic Development Department as 
such has ceased to exist and its 
functions, together with those of 
the technical department, traffic 
department, industrial research 
and statistics, legislative, informa- 
tion and public relations are incor- 
porated into a Service Bureau. 

As part of the new ' service, 
Chamber offices are open daily 
from 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. and on Sat- 
urdays until 6 p.m. to accommodate 
mid-West and Western members. 
Lee is acting as coordinator of 
these various Service Bureau 
groups which heretofore have act- 
ed more or less independently of 
each other and in some instances 
duplicated effort. Present plans, 
it is understood, call for no change 
in the operations of the Technical 
Department and the Traffic Depart- 
ment, both of which have effec- 
tively served the industry. 

► Progress Report — Lee and Eu- 
gene E. Wilson, president of Unit- 
ed Aircraft Corp. and chairman of 
the Chamber’s Board of Governors, 
who has been devoting considerable 
time to the reorganization, will 
make a progress report this week, 
June 21, at a meeting in New York 
of the Eastern group of the Cham- 
ber’s governors. A similar report 
will be made to the Western gov- 
ernors at Los Angeles July 5. 


PRIVATE FLYING 


New Lightplane Specifications 
Worked Out by Artillery Officers 

Trend in design follows plans developed by several builders 
to offer simplified, spin-proof models on post-war civilian 
market; make use of liaison plane experience in war. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Experience with several thou- 
sand light liaison planes serving 
the Artillery as front line elevated 
observation posts will be put to 
good use by manufacturers in the 
post-war improvement of design. 

Although the safety record in 
Artillery air observation is good, 
the Command wants to improve it. 
To this end, officials in charge are 
working on new performance spe- 
cifications whidh they believe can 
best be accomplished by the use of 
simplified two-control systems and 
of non-spin flight characteristics. 
► Agreement — The industry and 
private flying groups note with in- 
terest that this trend in the Artil- 
lery is in agreement with the plans 
of several light plane builders to 
offer simplified, spin-proof de- 
signs on the post-war civilian 
market. Features to be used were 
basically developed years ago by 


Weick, Hammond, Geisse, and 
others, and more recently by Aero- 
nautical Research in its Ercoupe, 
and by General Aviation in its 
Skyfarer. 

Light planes for fire control 
were adopted by the Army after 
demonstration during the Louisi- 
ana maneuvers in 1941, by Piper, 
Taylorcraft, and Aeronca, at their 
own expense and with their own 
pilots. The first three went into 
service in November. 1942, taking 
off from the USS Ranger 40 miles 
at sea and landing in North Africa. 
All three were fired upon by mis- 
take. 

> Put Into Service — Models L-l 
through L-5. by Vultee (Stinson), 
Taylorcraft, Aeronca. Piper, and 
another Vultee (Stinson), respec- 
tively, were accepted by the Artil- 
lery and put into service. All these, 
acquired in various numbers, are 


Post-WarTraining 

Competition is developing 
among civilian flying groups 
for leadership in whatever 
pre-military flight training 
program may be set up after 
the war. 

Foremost in the race are the 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, with its CPT and WTS 
background; the Aeronautical 
Training Society contractors 
with their close Air Force con- 
tacts: and possibly the Nation- 
al Aviation Trades Associa- 

The Civil Air Patrol lately 
has been suspected of being 
ambitious for post-war per- 
petuation and for training ac- 
tivities, but CAP officials have 
said they are not interested in 
training. Most everybody 
agrees that if there is a big 
pre-military flight training 
program it will center in high 
schools and colleges. It is al- 
most certain that the Air 
Forces and the Naval air arm 
will support a system of ex- 
tensive air indoctrination and 
preliminary instruction. 


still in service, but Piper’s tandem 
L-4 Cub was adopted as standard 
about a year ago, and it is the 
only type in use overseas, accord- 
ing to official statement. 

Artillery pilots, trained at Fort 
Sill’s Department of Air Training, 
fly the grasshoppers, but the 
planes are procured by the Air 
Forces, in accordance with per- 
formance requirements set up by 
the ground service. An air obser- 
vation post flyer must be a trained 
artilleryman in order effectively to 
play his part on the team. 

► Lighter Weight — Principal rea- 
son for choice of Piper Cub for 
exclusive use overseas was that it 
weighs somewhat less than the 
others, which gives it a slight edge 
in performance. Though light, it 
is able to take necessary rough 
handling and occasional skimpy 
maintenance. 

Liaison two-man crews have 
nothing but a two-way radio for 
defense. They must fly at low al- 
titude right above the action, 
sometimes over enemy soil, and in 
the beginning they were constant- 
ly subjected to fire from small 
arms, AA and field guns on the 
ground, and by fighter planes in 
the air. They still are frequently 
attacked, and this distraction, plus 
their job of sending pinpoint lo- 
cations of enemy forces and' in- 

1T 



Grasshopper Gets Ready to Hop: U. S. Army Artillery ground crew 
removes camouflage from grasshopper liaison plane preparatory to its 
takeoff on a reconnaissance mission, which may take five minutes or 
five hours. 
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stallations, leaves them little time 
for attention to the art of flying. 
They are often in danger of crash- 
es, due to loss of speed. 

► Slow and Safe — So the Artillery 
intends further to protect its pi- 
lots by giving them planes that 
will require less attention in criti- 
cal situations. Several light plane 
manufacturers, including Piper, 
are trying to develop what the Ar- 
tillery wants. Fortunately, they 
have ten years of “fool proof” 
plane experimentation to draw up- 
on. The experience will be a wind- 
fall for manufacturers, and for 
post-war private flyers who will 
want that type of slow and safe 

Performance on the ground is 
almost as important as in the air. 
First requirement is that the flying 
jeep be able to get off in a mini- 
mum run on roads, meadows or 
any reasonably flat spot. In some 
circumstances, present models can 
get up in less than 100 yards, and 
the Artillery would like to im- 
prove on that, with flaps or any 
means at all. Landing must be ac- 
complished in similar restricted 
places. 

► Precision Landings — Liaison pi- 
lots' training consists of, in addi- 
tion to special fire control and ob- 
servation work: precision landings, 
efficiency take-offs, cross-wind 
take-offs, barrier take-offs, for- 
ward and side slips, slipping turns, 
power landings, cross-wind land- 
ings, tail-high taxiing, one-wheel 
take-offs, take-offs into climbing 
turns, contour flying, dragging 
areas, precision power and fish- 

Gas to Be Rationed 
To Private Flyers 

Nelson to decide whether OPA 

or CAA will handle allocation 

of 73-octane airplane fuel. 

The government has definitely 
decided it will ration 73-octane 
gasoline to non-scheduled air 
operations. It is up to Chairman 
Donald Nelson, of the War Pro- 
duction Board, to decide whether 
the Office of Price Administration 
will administer the ration, or 
whether authority will be trans- 
ferred to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

Charles I. Stanton, CAA ad- 
ministrator, recently wrote to Mr. 
Nelson requesting the transfer 
from OPA to CAA. Nelson could 
effect this change by amending the 

18 


directive which originally author- 
ized OPA to ration aviation fuel 
to private and fixed base opera- 

► No Real Restriction — OPA au- 
thorized local boards to ration 
the fuel through “R” coupons. But 
there was no real restriction; any- 
one could get as many of the cou- 
pons as he asked for. 

Mr. Nelson was awaiting advice 
as this was written from OPA, 
from CAA, and from the Petro- 
leum Administrator for War. He 
already had heard from William 
A. M. Burden, assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, reiterating Mr. 
Stanton's request and his argu- 
ment in favor of CAA. This letter 
in effect carried the weight of a 
recommendation from Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, which has 
jurisdiction over CAA. 

► Special Problem — In summary, 
CAA claims that the rationing of 
aviation gas is a special problem 
requiring technical administrtion, 
that CAA's field organization is a 
ready-made setup to handle it ex- 
peditiously and on the basis of the 
on-the-spot information. 

OPA will reply that if it is go- 
ing to handle the nation’s rations 
of all goods, it must have complete 
and over-all authority. It will say 
that if one group is allowed to 
jump the traces, especially to ra- 
tion itself, more will want to fol- 
low the precedent. 

Observers considered the atti- 
tude of PAW to be a tossup. Prob- 
ably the Petroleum Administrator, 
having much bigger problems on 
his mind, does not care much who 
measures out the mite of gas he 
gives to non-scheduled flying. 


Preference Rating 
Order P-47 Amended 

Relieves certain operators from 

much paper work on mainte- 
nance and supplies. 

Airplane maintenance and sup- 
plies Preference Rating Order P-47 
has been amended so that effective 
July 1, the following operators are 
relieved from considerable paper 
work and are put on CMP's quar- 
terly quota basis: (1) certificated 
airlines; (2) foreign commercial 
airlines if approval was received 
from WPB on form WPB-1747, or 
if approval was received during 
second quarter of 1944; (3) opera- 
tors of planes based in Alaska, be- 
cause air transit there is compara- 
tively important. 

All other operators — private, 
contract, fixed-base, etc., after 
July 1, will obtain parts and mate- 
rials under Controlled Materials 
Plan Regulations Nos. 5 or 5A or 
CMPR-9A. Form 5 is for indi- 
vidual owners; Form 5A is for 
federal, state and municipal use; 
Form 9-A is for repair stations. 
These forms may be obtained from 
regional WPB offices, with instruc- 
tions how to file them. 

► Amended — P-47 is so amended 
that it now covers supplies and 
facilities for the maintenance of 
airports and buildings thereon. If 
the work to be done involves less 
than $500 of materials or equip- 
ment, the owner simply certifies 
to his supplier that he is acting 
under WPB Order P-47. If the cost 
is greater, he must apply to the re- 
gional office of WPB for a special 
allocation. This may be by letter. 



Interchangeability keeps 'em flying 


Unit construction and interchangeability helped put many a needed fighter 

back in the air again in the early touch-and-go days at Henderson Field. 
Emergency change of damaged blades, frequently found necessary in the midst of battle, 

is typical of the quick replacement possible through the Curtiss Electric's unit construction. 


CURTISS 


ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
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Breeze Multiple Electrical Connectors Save 
Time in Servicing and Maintenance 


Speed of overhaul and replace- 
ment of vital equipment is an im- 
portant factor today in the efficient 
operation of both military and com- 
mercial aircraft. It is a factor which 
depends in great part on the speed 
with which hundreds of electrical 
connections can be made or broken. 
Breeze Multiple Circuit Electrical 
Connectors provide a solution to this 
problem, making it possible to con- 
nect or disconnect from 1 to 47 cir- 


cuits instantly and simultaneously. 

Manufactured in a wide range of 
types and sizes, Breeze Connectors 
are designed to meet practically 
every need in modem electrical con- 
trol and communications systems. 
Produced in quantity to latest A-N 
specifications, these Connectors sup- 
plement the well-known Breeze line 
of aircraft accessories that are play- 
ing such an important part in the 
United Nations' drive to Victory. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Role of Aviation in Invasion 
Focuses Spotlight on Air Leaders 

Eisenhower's deputy, Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, 
called "The Chief” by Americans as well as British, expected 
to go down in history as this war's outstanding tactician. 


Now that the European invasion 
is well under way, and that its 
air aspects, despite unfavorable 
weather, literally are off to a fly- 
ing start, a few glimpses of some 
of the air leaders seem to be in 
order. During the past few months 
full length pictures have come out 
regarding most of the top men in 
the Allied strategic air forces — Air 
Chief Marshal Arthur Harris, Lieut. 
Gen. “Tooey” Spaatz, Lieut. Gen. 
“Jimmy” Doolittle, Maj. Gen. 
“Fred” Anderson and Maj. Gen. 
Hugh Knerr in England, and 
Lieut. Gen. Ira Eaker and Maj. 
Gen. Nathan Twining in Italy. 
Now that strategic air power has 
so signally carried out its ap- 
pointed task of weakening the 
German war potential for the 
present combined operations, the 
spotlight has now shifted to tac- 
tical air power. 

► Anglo-American Air Team — Lit- 
tle needs to be added to the many 
excellent articles which have ap- 
peared since the first of the year 
concerning one of the top airmen 
of them all, General Eisenhower's 
deputy and overall air comman- 
der, Air Chief Marshal Sir Ar- 
thur Tedder, called “The Chief” 
by his men, who, British and 
Americans alike, have an un- 
bounded enthusiasm for him. It 
is more than likely that history 
will award Tedder the palm of 
this war’s No. 1 air tactician. 
Eisenhower’s top commanders for 
air, land, and sea are all British- 

His tactical air commander is 
Air Chief Marshal Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory, another top-ranking ex- 
pert in the use of air power in 
cooperation with ground troops. 
Leigh-Mallory played an impor- 
tant part in defeating the Luft- 
waffe in the battle of Britain, and 
soundly trounced Goering’s bomb- 


ers and fighters again in the air 
aspects of the Dieppe raid. He is 
the commander of the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Air Forces (AEAF), 
which is made up of the British 
2d Tactical Air Force (TAF) and 
the U. S. 9th Air Force. 

The deputy commander of 
AEAF is Maj. Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 



Vandenberg Brereton 


denberg. General Vandenberg as- 
sisted in the planning and organi- 
zation of the air forces for opera- 
tions in North Africa and became 
chief-of-staff of the Twelfth Air 
Force, seeing action in the Tunis- 
ian and Sicilian campaigns, after 
which he was appointed a deputy 
chief of the Air Staff, Washing- 
ton. He is 45 and regarded as a 
highly capable air officer. 

► Desert Team — The RAF Second 
TAF is headed by Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur Coningham, whose 
nickname “Mary” is a distortion 
of Maori, as his education and mil- 
itary training were received in 
New Zealand. His former com- 
mand in the Mediterranean was 
the First Tactical Air Force (un- 
der Tedder), and before that was 
formed he was part of the highly 
successful Allied air-ground team 
which smashed through Rommel's 
lines and chased the Germans and 
Italians out of Libya and Tunisia 
— Coningham, Montgomery, 
Brereton. Now they are working 
together again, on a bigger scale 



Weyland Royce 


General Montgomery is com- 
mander of the British 21st Army 
Group, and Lieut. Gen. Brereton 
commands the U. S. Ninth Air 
Force. The liaison officer between 
the Ninth and the Second TAF is 
another member of the Libyan 
desert team — Brereton's chief of 
the old Ninth Fighter Command. 
Brig. Gen. Auby C. Strickland. 
General Brereton also has retained 
his former chief-of-staff, Brig. 
Gen. Victor H. Strahm. 

► TAF Principles in 1918— Much of 
the striking power of the old 
Ninth was concentrated in strate- 
gic bombing with Liberators, and 
until the break-through at El 
Alemain, with Mitchells. This fact 
has somewhat obscured General 
Brereton's great interest in tacti- 
cal air power, an interest stem- 
ming back to the early summer of 
1918, when Colonel Mitchell pro- 
moted Major Brereton from the 
command of the 12th Aero Squad- 
ron to the leadership of all “at- 
tack operators" in his sector of the 
line then held by the 8th French 
Army. 

Shortly after this, Mitchell de- 
clared: “Our low flying system of 
attack in echelon, massing of bom- 
bardment on the field of battle, 
and night pursuit operations, are 
new and efficient departures in 
air tactics on the Western front.” 
Much of this was worked out in 
practice by Brereton, who like 
his chief, was at that time regard- 
ed as something of a “radical” in 
air warfare. 

The tactical value of dive- 
bombing, of dropping fully armed 
troops by parachute behind the 
enemy lines, and in general the 
use of tactical aviation, which 
“acts by itself directly against the 
enemy aviation and its ground 
troops” — all this was clearly 
grasped by Mitchell, Brereton and 
other air officers associated with 
the group. Among these was Maj. 
Gen. Ralph Royce, General Brere- 
ton’s present deputy commander 
of the Ninth Air Force who, as 
Major Royce, was in charge of the 
1st Observation Squadron under 
Mitchell. (See Don Levine’s 
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$ 90,000,000 


Flyinq Hoisepower 


Represents World’s Largest 
Catalytic Cracking Program... 14 Huge 
Socony-Vacuum Refining Units Produce 
Finest Aviation Gasoline 


•TyriNETY-MILLION-DOLLAR BABY" is right! “Flying 
L 1 Horsepower”is a ninety-million-dollar investment in 
Victory and America’s future. 

Socony-Vacuum has already spent this vast sum on new 
refining facilities and equipment to produce base stock for 
the new super aviation fuels. 

Fourteen big Catalytic Cracking refining units, strategi- 
cally scattered across the country, are “on stream” now, 
turning out “Flying Horsepower” in volume. Others are 
scheduled to start producing soon. 

This represents the greatest Catalytic Cracking Program 
in the world. It’s the result of 11 years’ research in this 
field and multiple new developments, such as a magic 
bead catalyst. 

Now every drop of “Flying Horsepower” is consigned 
to military needs — to boost the speeds, maneuverability, 
pay-loads and range of U. S. warplanes. But when Victory 
is won, this same great fuel power will be available for 
commercial and private planes. 

After Victory, look for “Flying Horsepower” in Mobilgas. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 

26 Broadway, N.Y.C., and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


BABY_ 


■Uvi 



FOR 

AMERICAN 

WARPLANES 

TODAY... 


Today, “Flying Horsepower," 

aviation fuels, is boosting the 
performance of U. S. warplanes. 

verability to fighters, and in- 
ceilings of bombers. 



New Mobiloil to Match It . . . 

Along with “Flying Horsepower" lor extra 
fuel power, Socony-Vacuumhasdeveloped 
agreatnew Mobiloil Aero, for extra engine 
protection. The new oil, already proved in 
operational flights, provides exceptional 
resistance to engine deposits. 


FOR 

COMMERCIAL 

FLYING 


TOMORROW- 



ROCKET-FIRING AIRCRAFT: 

Details have just been released of a weapon first used a year ago when 
a British Coastal Command pilot attacked a German merchant ship 
in a Norwegian fjord with a Beaufighter equipped with rocket projec- 
tiles and made six direct hits. Picture below shows ground crews load- 
ing rocket projectiles into the guide rails beneath the wing of a Beau- 
fighter. Four are carried under each wing and can be fired in pairs or all 
eight together in salvo. Photo above shoios projectiles just after they 
have been launched. 


Mitchell: Pioneer of Air Power, 
chapters 4-6). 

► New Leaders — A new develop- 
ment in the use of tactical air 
power is found in the operation of 
the Tactical Air Division, a subor- 
dinate unit of the Tactical Air 
Force set up to operate with each 
field army, with air and ground 
staffs planning operations to- 
gether, daily, in the same office, 
and in the case of Montgomery 
and Coningham literally in the 
same tent. One of these divisions 
is the Ninth Tactical Air Com- 
mand, headed by Maj. Gen. El- 
wood R. Queseda (40 years old), 
who had previously been a Wing 
Commander of the Fighter Com- 
mand, First Air Force, Mitchel 
Field, under Gen. Ralph Royce. 

Another Tactical Air Command 


is under Brig. Gen. Otto Paul 
Weyland (42), who had been Di- 
rector of Air Support in the Head- 
quarters, AAF during 1942, and 
in 1943 was chief of the Alloca- 
tions and Program Division in the 
office of the Asst. Chief of Air 
Staff, Operations, Commitments 
and Requirements ( General 
Craig). These are the men who 
direct the thousands of daily 
sorties of Mustang, Lightning and 
Thunderbolt fighters and fighter- 
bombers in their escort missions 
of shipping and airborne troops, 
and smashing attacks against mo- 
tor transport, supply dumps, tanks 
and other battle objectives. 

► Tactical Bomber Operations — 
The TAF also has its Bomber Com- 
mand, headed by 38-year-old 
Brig. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson. 


It was Sam Anderson, who with 
the encouragement of Brig. Gen. 
Robert C. Candee, commander of 
the 8 th Air Force Air Support 
Command last summer before it 
was merged with the Tactical 
Ninth, re-trained his B-26 Marau- 
der Wing in fast medium altitude 
sweeps which have since been a 
sensational feature of American 
air activity over Europe. Bombing 
accuracy has been amazing, gen- 
eral destruction terrific, and oper- 
ational losses phenomenally low. 

As General Candee remarked 
after the completion of the first 
experimental mission — against the 
deadly fighter base at Abbeville — 
“It's just the beginning of continu- 
ous operations to crush the Ger- 
man Air Force.” General Ander- 
son now has at his disposal in 
addition to the Marauders, a grow- 
ing number of new-type Douglas 
Havocs, the A-20G solid-nose at- 
tack version and the A-20J. light 
bomber version. 

► Other TAF Commands — The im- 
portant Aviation Eingineer Com- 
mand, which must pull miracles 
out of the hat as the invasion ad- 
vances, is under Brig. Gen. James 
B. Newman, Jr.; the IX Service 
Command under Brig. Gen. Myron 
R. Wood; the Troop Carrier Com- 
mand, which played such a spec- 
tacular part in the early stages of 
the invasion is under Brig. Gen. 
Paul L. Williams; and the Air De- 
fense Command, alert for any 
counter-attacks by the Luftwaffe 
on our ports and bases in England, 
is under Brig. Gen. William L. 
Richardson. In most cases, Air 
Chief Marshal Coningham has op- 
posite numbers in his Second Tac- 
tical Air Force. Together they 
make up the AEAF, spearhead of 
the invasion of Europe. 

Navigator 



SIAMESE WING: 

A combat film recently showed the 
freakish Heinkel Ills glider tug 
in action and the silhouette above 
was drawn for the British publi- 
cation, Aeroplane. Actually, the 
ship is two He-lllPs joined and 
a BMW 801 radial engine added. 
Extra fuel tanks were placed under 
the wings, outboard of the motor. 
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PERSONNEL 


Col. Ames S. Albro, a retired U. S. 
Army Air Force officer, has become 
division coordinator of the Tucson 
Division of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. He was with the AAF 
26 years and was first commanding 
officer of Davis-Monthan Field. 
Colonel Albro is responsible for the 
coordination of the production of the 
Tucson division with that of the 
parent plant at San Diego. He has 
served in the European Theater cf 
Operations during this war. 


Zeno Wall, Jr., has resigned as safety 
engineer of Fairchild Aircraft, Bur- 
lington, N. C., to join the American 
Enka Corp., in the Personnel De- 
partment. He has been supervising 
the Fairchild recreation program, 
in addition to his other duties. 


Paul E. Frantz is the new operations 
manager of Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp., and 
brings with him 
to the post-war 

p a n y fifteen 
years of engi- 

ence. He'Ta's 
been chief engi- 
neer of Apex 
Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co., of 
Cleveland. His association with 

Adel confirms the company’s in- 
terest in post-war exploration of 
household utility markets. 



Stanley E. Hannawalt has been named 
Dayton representative of the Jor- 
danoff Aviation Corp. He formerly 
was connected with the mainte- 
nance data section of the Air Ser- 
vice Command, Patterson Field. 

Brig. Gen. Field Harris, veteran of 20 
years in Marine aviation has been 
detached from the First Marine Air 
Wing overseas and ordered to duty 
at Headquarters, U. S. Marine 
Corps. He was chief of staff for 
operations by all United Nations 
aircraft during the New Georgia 
campaign. 


Howard Field, aircraft engineer, has 
been retained as consulting engineer 
by Aeroquip Corp. of Jackson, Mich. 
He recently was associated with 
North American Aviation. Field is 
engaged in perfecting details on 
Aeroquip’s newly developed “hy- 
drofuse” to be used on aircraft hy- 
draulic systems for protection of all 
circuits, or isolation of damaged cir- 
cuits to permit other control lines 
to continue in operation. 




He has been su- 
perintendent of 
Liberator As- 
sembly at the 
San Diego Divi- 
s i o n . Johnson 
succeeds E. N. 

signed. He has a background" of 19 
years in the aircraft industry hav- 
ing started his career with the 

Glenn L. Martin Co. approximately 

seventeen years ago. 


Maj. James E. Webb, assistant 
secretary-treasurer of Sperry 
Corp., and vice-president of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., has been 
promoted from captain in the 
Marine Corp., to major. He re- 
ceived his gold oak leaves from 
Col. Christian F. Schilt, command- 
ing officer. Ninth Marine Aircraft 
Wing. Major Webb completed 
flight training at Pensacola, Fla., 
and is on duty with a unit of 
Colonel Schilt’s command at Cher- 
ry Point, N. C. 


Gilbert K. Brower, chief materials en- 
gineer for American Airlines, Inc., 
has been appointed vice-chairman 
of the Coordinating Lubricants Re- 
search Committee, a general divi- 
sion of the Coordinating Research 
Council, sponsored by the American 
Petroleum Institute and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 


Don L. Urquhart, formerly supervisor 
of reservations and ticket offices for 
American Air- 
Inc., Wash- 
ington office, has 
been named traf- 
fic manager at 
San Antonio, 
Tex. All inter- 


i will now be 
| cleared out of 
San Antonio. 
Urquhart has been in the airline 
business since 1929 and recently 
spent some time in Mexico training 
personnel for American Airlines de 



l.ieut. Col. Edward K. Merritt, who 
left the Industrial Relations staff of 
Douglas Aircraft Co. for the Army 
in 1940, has been transferred to an 
important overseas post. After the 
last war, Merritt flew as an airline 
pilot for Thomson Air Lines and for 
TAT-Maddox, forerunner of TWA. 
After leaving Douglas, Colonel Mer- 


ritt began with the Materiel Com- 
mand as a civilian employee at 
headquarters of the Western Dis- 
trict developing internal security 
measures in aircraft plants. When 
he received his commission he 
served as intelligence officer for the 
entire Materiel Command at Wright 
Field. 

John Snure, Jr., veteran Washington 
newspaperman, has been named pub- 
lic relations director for the Niagara 
Frontier Division of Bell Aircraft 
Corp. Recently Snure has been in 
the information office of Selective 
Service headquarters and before 
that was widely-known as a Wash- 
ington correspondent, reporter and 

Philip G. Nose and Henry J. DcBry 
have been appointed new directors 
of the H. L. Harvill Manufacturing 
Co., Vernon, Calif., producers of 
aluminum die castings, pressure 
castings, centrifugal, and permanent 
mold castings. H. L. Harvill, pioneer 
of aircraft die casting, continues as 
president and general manager; R. 
J. Cromwell as vice-president. 

George W. Garvin has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Aero Prod- 
ucts division of Talon, Inc., Mead- 
ville, Pa. Other appointments in- 
clude T. R. Carlson as chief engineer 
of the division and J. J. Williams as 
superintendent of stop nut produc- 






and general manager of the National 
Tool Co., New York, died last week. 
Fifteen years ago he directed a pro- 
gram for building the trucking in- 
dustry in Russia for the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 

Comdr. John J. Klak has been de- 
tached from the maintenance Divi- 
sion, Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
where he has been on duty in the 
air stations branch. 

Brig. Gen. John R. Hawkins has been 
assigned to command the First 
Fighter Command of the Army Air 
Forces, succeeding Brig. Gen. Glenn O. 
Barcus, who has gone overseas. Gen- 
eral Hawkins recently returned 
from a tour of duty in England and 
North Africa. 


Richard S. Huestcd (photo), service 
engineer, sales engineer and manager 
of public relations for Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., of Paterson, N. J., has 
been appointed manager of the 
Washington office of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. He succeeds S. Paul Johnston 
who is now on leave of absence as a 
lieutenant commander with the 
Naval Air Transport Service. Huested 
has been associated with several 
large airlines and in 1935 was as- 
sistant power plant engineer with 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, now 
CAA. 

Hall L. Hibbard, vice-president and 
chief engineer of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., was given an honorary degree 
by the College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Science at the college 
where he was at one time a student. 

G. S. Ridgon, former plant engineer 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s Fac- 
tory A, becomes plant engineer of 
the entire organization under the 
new consolidation plan. Assisting 
him will be J. Russell Weil, who un- 
til now has been plant engineer of 
Factory B. 

Vera Murray (photo) is the first 
woman to be appointed by Delta 
Air Lines to 
head a traffic of- 
fice. She has 
been named act- 
ing manager for 
New Orleans. S. 
R. Webber, gen- 
eral traffic man- 
ager of Delta, 
said he made the 
appointment in 
recognition o f 
Miss Murray’s services in the New 
Orleans office since Delta Air Lines 
started its route into that city Oct. 
15. 



Marvin Whitlock has been named 
chief aircraft engineer of American 
Airlines, Inc., and Glenn H. Brink has 
become chief engineering pilot. 
Brink succeeds M. G. Beard, who is 
now director of flight engineering. 

Edward A. Ledeen has been advanced 
to the position of chief tooling engi- 
neer in a reorganization of the tool 
engineering department of Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corp. William 
Grimm and George J. Sperou have as- 
sumed the duties of assistant chief 
tool engineers. Ledeen was formerly 
in charge of Ledeen-Mitchell En- 
gineering Co., of Los Angeles. 

John B. Thomson has been elected 
president of Zimmer-Thomson Corp., 
Long Island 
City. The cor- 
poration manu- 
factures I S O - 
REV selective 

speed propellers 
for light and 
medium pow- 

a graduate engi- 
neer, has been in the aeronautical 
business from the time he became 
the country’s youngest licensed pi- 
lot. The AAF uses the propeller 
which is expected to be used by 
America’s future private planes. 

Capt. Benneit W. Wright has relieved 
Capt. Joseph F. Bolgcr as aide to the 
Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

T. A. Farrell has been named assis- 
tant general sales manager in 
charge of field and office operations 
for Nash-Kelvinator Corp. E. R. 
Legg has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager in charge of 
the commercial and contract divi- 



Arthur J. Brandt, a member of the 

board of directors of Consolidated H. E. Saxton, formerly Milwaukee dis- 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., and president trict traffic manager of Pennsylvania- 



SET NORTHERN RECORD: 

Capt. Hugh C. Worthington, Unit- 
ed Air Lines' pilot, has established 
what is believed to be the fastest 
flight on record between Anchor- 
age and Seattle. He flew the 1,500 
miles in six hours and 43 minutes 
as part of United’s regular con- 
tract operations for the Air Trans- 
port Command. 


Central Airlines, has become promo- 
tion director of WISN radio station 
in Milwaukee. 

Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, whose 
promotion from rear admiral was 
confirmed on May 25, has been 
awarded the Gold Star in lieu of the 
second Distinguished Service Medal 
for his direction of air attacks against 
the Marshall Islands, Truk and the 
Tinian-Saipan Islands. He was 
awarded the Navy Cross because he 
piloted the NC-1 on the first Navy 
trans-atlantic flight in May, 1919. 
In addition, Admiral Mitscher was 
commanding officer of the USS Hor- 
net when she acted as carrier for 
the planes which bombed Tokyo. 


S. A. Nault, executive assistant to 
Ralph Bell, director of aircraft pro- 
duction for Canada, died June 1 in 
Ottawa, as a result of injuries suf- 
fered in a street car accident. He 
served with the Royal Flying Corps 
in the World War, and has been with 
the Department of Munitions and 
Supply at Ottawa since 1941. 


Col. W. Fiske Marshall, a former vice 
president of Northwest Airlines, has 
been named commanding officer of 
a Marine air group at Corvallis, Ore. 
Colonel Marshall will train both 
pilots and crew to man planes serv- 
ing in the South Pacific combat air- 
transport group. He commanded this 
air section during the early stages 
of the Pacific war. 
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A TOAST TO THE ACES WHO NEVER FIRE A SHOT 



173 Times Around the World 
Without a Fatal Accident! 

S afety for Army pilots during primary and basic 
training has been achieved to a remarkable degree 
in all the Civilian Contract Flying Schools. One large 
school has not had a fatal accident in nearly three years. 

Averaging the entire program, the accident rate is 
so low that 173 trips around the world would not pro- 
duce a single fatality. That calls for congratulations. 


Shell is gratified to have had a part in this splendid record through 
the wide use of Shell aviation gasoline and Shell lubricants in planes 
employed in training United States Army Air Forces Cadets. 
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CORROSION - 




STRONG, 

RESISTANT, WORKABLE 


P LANE DESIGNERS wanted a higher 
strength aluminum alloy for increased 
performance. Aircraft shopmen wanted an 
aluminum alloy of good workability in order 
to reduce production time. Users of aircraft 
wanted an aluminum alloy with good corro- 
sion resistance, to withstand any atmosphere 
and climate. 

Reynolds’ Metallurgists, reading these 
needs, created R-301. 

R-301 is a high-strength aluminum alloy core, 
integrally bonded with a corrosion-resistant, 
medium-strength aluminum alloy cladding. 
The core and cladding alloys respond to the 
same heat treatment — resulting in a final prod- 
uct possessing high strength. 

R-301 in the solution heat treated temper is 
stable and more workable than any other high- 
strength aluminum alloy in the corresponding 
temper— thereby eliminating costly post- 
forming heat treatment and consequent dis- 
tortion of aircraft parts. 

R-301 is being produced in three tempers, 
suitable for a wide range of applications. In- 
quiries are invited. Reynolds Metals Co., 
Aluminum and Parts Div., Louisville, Ky. 


( Upper right) Heavy, bending rolls, forming an 
armor hood for the pilot's compartMent. R-30 1 
can be cold-rolled to shape. 

( Lower right) R-301 drills and routs to sharp, 
accurate contour. The hard surface cladding re- 
duces the hazard of accidental scratching. 



REYNOLDS 

ALUMINUM 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
************ * * ************* 

NAWPC Drafts Plans for Placing 
Veterans in Aviation Industry Jobs 

Program is designed to relieve shortages of men with special- 
ized training and at same time help in rehabilitating dis- 
charged service men. 


A broad program designed to 
aid veterans with specialized train- 
ing and obtain needed experts for 
the aircraft industry is being in- 
stituted by the National Aircraft 
War Poduction Council. Don Web- 
er, veteran West Coast Council 
executive, is in charge of the pro- 
gram, which is restricted by 
NAWPC policy to wartime opera- 

Because of the policy of the 
council, activities now under way 
cover only the scope of wartime 
operations, but obvious benefits 
will carry over into post-war 
operations. 

► 2,000 Veterans Sought — With 
many of their engineers taken by 
the youth emphasis of Selective 
Service, the NAWPC program is 
primarily aimed at obtaining 2,000 
veterans with engineering train- 


ing to fill in the gap. A booklet 
describing the positions offered 
and the advantages of the avia- 
tion industry is now in prepara- 
tion and is expected to be issued 
by Aug. 1. 

The NAWPC expects to print 
150,000 copies, which will be dis- 
tributed to hospitals and rehabili- 
tation centers of the Army Air 
Forces, other Army installations 
processing troops into civilian life, 
the Navy, Marines, the United 
States Employment Serviee, and 
other agencies to which men with 
specialized training might turn for 
job openings. 

While the emphasis will be 
placed on engineers, other experts 
are expected to seek aviation em- 
ployment through the NAWPC 
program and all applications sent 
in to the NAWPC will be chan- 


neled to warplane plants. While 
no guarantees of post-war oppor- 
tunity naturally can be given the 
veterans, the booklet does cite the 
obvious advantages of the industry 
and the experience to be gained 
therefrom. 

► Program — The engineer enlist- 
ment program was proposed by 
the engineering committee of the 
West Coast Council and the de- 
sign and copy for the booklet han- 
dled by a subcommittee of the en- 
gineering committee of the East 
Coast Council. Both groups met 
in Los Angeles last Wednesday to 
give final approval to the entire 
program. 

In addition to this program, 
Weber has suggested to aircraft 
plants that they aid veterans by 
offering the services of a full-time 
personnel man to volunteer com- 
mittees now being set up over the 
country to help returning veterans 
find employment and to advise 
them in the benefits they can ob- 
tain through the various veterans’ 
programs of the government and 
local groups, such as medical care 
and vocational rehabilitation 
training. 

► Discharge Rate — Veterans now 
are being discharged at the rate of 
70,000 a month, with the majority 
going into war production jobs. 
Less than 25 percent are returning 
to their old jobs, which would in- 
dicate that the role of the local 
advisory committees being set up 



AWPC SAFETY COMMITTEE MEETS: 

Pacific Coast aircraft companies are watching the 
work of these safety experts who are cutting down 
the number of accidents and loss of productive man- 
power in West Coast factories. Members of the in- 
dustrial safety panel of the Aircraft War Production 
Council, West Coast, are pictured as they met re- 
cently to exchange newest safety ideas developed in 
company plants. They are, left to right: Lee John- 


son, safety engineer, Northrop; William S. Rhodes, 
chief safety engineer, Douglas; L. A. Martin, chief 
safety engineer, Ryan; J. F. Hatton, chief safety en- 
gineer, Lockheed; R. B. Carter, chief safety engi- 
neer, Consolidated Vultee; J. H. Corbett, safety en- 
gineer, Consolidated Vultee and Richard Wilkins, 
safety engineer, North American. Absent was Vin- 
cent Anderson, chief supervisor of safety, Boeing. 
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to organize community resources 
to aid veterans will have to be a 
major factor in job placement and 
training activities. 

The employment booklet to be 
issued to the services and others 
to describe opportunities in the 
aircraft industry and the need for 
engineers and others with engi- 
neering training, will include an 
application blank and a postcard 
form for further information, 
either of which may be used and 
sent to the NAWPC offices in 
Washington, where the program 
will be centered under Weber’s di- 
rection. 

Applications will be channeled 
to various aircraft companies — to 
the company designated if the ap- 
plicant has a specific choice, to the 
plants in a section if the applicant 
designates, or on an allocation 
basis where no choice of company 
or location is given. 

Bendix Helicopter 
Company Formed 

Firm, not affiliated with aviation 

corporation, reports it has three 

models under way. 

Formation of Bendix Helicopter, 
Inc., has been announced by Vin- 
cent Bendix, who organized an 
engineering company, Helicopters, 
Inc., in 1943 to take over the de- 
velopment of a new type helicop- 
ter and from which the present 
organization springs. Bendix Heli- 
copter, Inc., is not affiliated in any 
way with Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Three models are being engi- 
neered currently by the company's 
development program, including a 
two-passenger, 165 hp. craft with 
a top speed of 120 mph.; a 10- 
passenger, one-ton helicopter of 
600 hp., and a 20-passenger, two- 
ton airbus of 1,200 hp. 

► Details — Bendix disclosed de- 
tails only of the two-passenger 
model which include: cruising 

speed (using 75 percent power) 
100 mph.; vertical climb (mini- 
mum) 480 feet a minute; endur- 
ance at 75 percent power 3.25 
hours; engine speed 2,100 rpm.; 
rotor speed 300 rpm.; top speed 
345 mph.; rotor diameter 32 feet 
and useful load 626 pounds. 

The following comprise the 
board of directors: 




New SMITHway Propeller: Seven components of the SMITHway 
hollow steel propeller blade are shown above after forming and prepa- 
ration for assembly. Below is the finished blade assembled entirely by 
precision flash welding. 



Flash Welding Used 
On A. O. Smith Props 

Company releases details of proc- 
ess employed in joining major 
parts of blade. 

Details on the Smithway propel- 
ler are disclosed by A. O. Smith 
Corp., which uses a flash welding 
process for assembly of the ma- 
jor parts into a complete blade. 

The shank is made of seamless 
steel tube and comprises the base 
of the blade. The center section is 
made of bar and plate stock in 
four pieces. These pieces are pre- 
cision forged and rolled to definite 
size, metal thickness, and shape 
without resorting to contour ma- 
chining operations. 

► Flash Welding — Assembly of the 
several parts is accomplished by 
flash welding. The tip is manu- 
factured of two pieces, the tip 
body and tip end. The tip body is 
made from seamless steel tube by 
a unique process. The tip end is 
forged from a round bar directly 


to size, shape and contour, and 
both parts are assembled by flash 
welding. 

Directly after the flash welding 
assembly, the blade is normalized 
to render it free from stresses and 
to obtain proper micro-structure. 
This operation is followed by re- 
heating and quenching in a water- 
cooled die. A tempering operation 
to obtain specified physical prop- 
erties completes the heat-treating 
process. 

► Other Operations — Cleaning, 
machining, grinding, threading 
and polishing operations complete 
the manufacturing cycle. The fin- 
ished blade receives a blackening 
treatment to obtain rust-resisting 
qualities of the surface and also 
suitable base for wax or paint ap- 
plications. Into the blade go 
chrome-nickel-molybdenum steel. 

Smith engineers say that with 
their process, proper raw material 
can readily be selected for each 
component part, with a resultant 
saving of critical material, that 
component blade parts are much 
more readily manufactured and 
more easily handled and inspected. 

They point out that blade design 
changes can be made to the shank, 
center section or tip portion of the 
blade which will affect only the re- 
spective part and tools necessary 
for its manufacture. 

100,000th Motor 

The 100,000th aircraft high-pre- 
cision electric control motor has 
come off the line at Eureka Vac- 
uum Cleaner Co., in Detroit, 
where the company’s entire pro- 
duction facilities have been en- 
gaged for the past two years in 
making electric control motors for 
bombers and fighting planes, gas 
masks, diagonal discharges and 
other equipment for the armed 
forces. 
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More than 1000 "Cornell” trainers in the 
first twelve months of production . . . and 
more than 1600 to date — such is the re- 
markable production record Fleet Aircraft, 
Limited has achieved in the manufacture of 
the plane that has been adopted as the stand- 
ard primary trainer of the United Nations. 

Pre-war experience, modern plant facili- 
ties, and a determination to meet the 


demands of war . . . these are a few of 
the contributing factors that have made 
Fleet Aircraft, Limited a leader in the 
aviation field. 

Tomorrow, the same experience, skill 
and practical knowledge which has en- 
abled Fleet Aircraft, Limited to meet the 
challenge of war will be available to serve 
the aviation needs of a world at peace. 




FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
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Inside Moffett Field Wind Tunnel: This striking photo shows the six 
propeller-motor-driven units of the 40 by 80 foot wind tunnel at the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory , Moffett Field, built by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. Note relative size of workman. 


NACA Tunnel Tests 
80-Foot Planes 

S7,000,000 Ames Aeronautical 

Laboratory at Moffett Field is 

fitted with six 6,000 hp. motors. 

A new wind tunnel, part of the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, 
dedicated recently at Moffett 
Field, Calif., is designed to test 
complete airplanes with a wing 
spread up to nearly 80 feet and 
large-scale models of even larger 
craft now in production. 

Built by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the 
$7,000,000 tunnel is fitted with six 
6,000 hp. Westinghouse motors 
driving 40-foot six-blade propel- 
lers and weighing 57 tons each. 
The tunnel is 40 by 80 feet at the 
point where tests are conducted 
and at the point where the motors 
and fans are located. 98 by 128 feet. 

► Results — Rear Admiral Ernest F. 
Pace, of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, said the Ames Laboratory, 
including three other smaller wind 
tunnels, several flight research 
units and a number of mechanical 
and instrument units “already has 
made contributions which have 
shortened the war.” 

The tunnel was named for the 
late Dr. Joseph S. Ames, former 
chairman of the NACA and one- 
time president of Johns Hopkins 
University. The laboratory was 
dedicated by Dr. William F. Du- 
rand, of Stanford University. 
^Dedication — Dr. Jerome C. Hun- 
saker, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Aeronautics, and NACA chairman, 
put the tunnel into operation at 
the dedication ceremonies with a 
new type scout bomber built by 
Douglas placed in the test section. 

Leaders of the aeronautical in- 
dustry from the West Coast and 
elsewhere, as well as high ranking 
Army and Navy officers attended. 

► Errors Detected: With possible 
margin of error reduced to zero, 
engineers can ferret out unwanted 
characteristics and apply correc- 
tive measures direct to full size 
airplanes. The huge tunnel, ait the 
same time, will act as a check on 
smaller wind tunnels in which 
only models or parts of planes can 
be tested. With margin of error, if 
any, between model and actual 
plane tests determined, large-scale 
models of the biggest planes can 
be tested with complete accuracy. 

The full-scale tunnel dwarfs 
even the NACA tunnel at Langley 
Field, formerly largest in the 
world, which could be placed in 


one end of the new tunnel. Total 
circuit length of the continuous 
tunnel, constructed of steel frame- 
work with cement asbestos cover- 
ing is over two-fifths of a mile. 

► Operated by Button — Despite the 
size of the installation, starting or 
stopping the battery of six motors 
is accomplished merely by press- 
ing a button, through use of a mod- 
ified Kraemer control system, 
which synchronizes operation of the 
motors over a wide range of speeds. 

Access to the test chamber is 


controlled by a pair of hydrau- 
lically operated doors. A 110-foot 
span traveling bridge crane hoists 
the plane through the doors and 
places it on three streamlined 
struts, connecting to a balance sys- 
tem. Beneath the chamber, lift 
and drag on the plane are auto- 
matically recorded. The plane 
testing section is 65 feet off the 
ground 'to the center line, with 
room beneath for offices, garages, 
maintenance and stock depart- 



Opens Largest Wind Tunnel: Dr. Jerome C. Hunsacker, chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, pressed the button 
which started six 6,000 motors driving 40 six-bladed spruce fans at the 
opening of the world’s largest wind tunnel at Ames Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory, Moffett Field, Calif. 
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income reports are after renegotia- 
tion conferences and reflect the 
result of these conferences, which 
are expected to be final, Grumman 

Balance sheet shows current as- 
sets of $99,669,798 and liabilities of 
$95,249,701. 

Rangers Do 900 Hrs. 
Before Overhaul 


fore credit of $1,955,000 for post- 
war tax refund and $1,300,000 
transferred to the reserve for 
post-war readjustment. The in- 
come is equivalent to $9.14 each 
on 508,060 shares. 

► After Renegotiation Talks — The 


TOP CANADIAN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION MEN: 

Leaders of Canada’s aircraft industry recently toured the Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., plant at Montreal where Catalina PBY 5A amphibian 
craft are made for Canada, Great Britain and the United States. Left 
to right are H. J. Symington, president of Trans-Canada Air Lines; 
Benjamin Franklin, Canadian Vickers aircraft operations director; Mu- 
nitions and Supply Minister C. D. Howe; Ralph Stopps, Canadian Vick- 
ers assistant factory manager, and Ralph P. Bell, director general of 
Canada’s aircraft production. 


New Grumman F7F 
Is in Production 

Grumman’s new F7F — twin-en- 
gine Navy fighter — is in produc- 
tion, the annual report of LeRoy 
R. Grumman, president and chair- 
man of the company, reveals. The 
F7F, first twin-engine carrier 
fighter, has been kept under wraps 
by the Navy and details are re- 
stricted. The company has been 
notified of cutbacks in fighter pro- 
duction and output will be “slight- 
ly reduced,” he said. 

Grumman informed stockhold- 
ers that the company had exceed- 
ed Navy schedules each month 
last year. The Long Island plant 
has been in production on the 
Navy’s Hellcat fighter, which su- 
perseded the Wildcat last year. A 
new Wildcat model is now being 
made by Eastern Aircraft Division 
of General Motors — the FM-2. 

► Gross Sales Double 1942 — Based 
on dollar volume of gross sales, 
1943 production virtually doubled 
1942 figures, Grumman said, with 
gross sales last year totaling $278,- 
695,001 compared with $143,155,- 
931 in 1942 and only $21,858,681 
in 1941 and $8,811,295 in 1940. 

Net income for 1943 is reported 
at $4,643,201 after provision of 
$20,258,324 for all taxes and be- 


Nine hundred hours of opera- 
tional service before overhaul, the 
equivalent of 100,000 miles of 
flight in the Fairchild Cornell, is 
reported for many of the six-cy- 
linder, inline, aircooled aircraft 
engines made by Ranger Aircraft 
Engine Division of Fairchild. 

A recent check by field repre- 
sentatives in the Texas-Oklahoma 
training area, covering 254 en- 
gines pulled for overhaul at 18 
fields, showed the average Ranger 
gave a bonus of 23.8 percent more 
service than the 600 hours expect- 
ed of it before overhaul. 

► 35 Percent Reach 900 Hours — Of 
the 254 engines checked in the pe- 
riod covered, 35.4 percent reached 
the 900-hour mark, the limit 
the engines are permitted by the 
AAF to operate. The 600-hour 
mark, the point at which the en- 
gineering officer checks the engine 
for performance, was passed by 
85.1 percent of the engines and the 
average for the 254 was 742.80. 


MITCHELL ASSEMBLY LINE: 

B-25 bomber center section, a component of one of the last Mitchells to 
be built at North American Aviation’s Inglewood, Calif., home plant, 
being lifted from a jig by a carrier and guided onto rails of the plant’s 
overhead conveyor where it will be moved toward final assembly. 
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Higher Operating Costs Offset 
15% Rise in Airline Revenues 

Income for first half of 1944 expected to exceed $66 million, 
reflecting increase in planes and new traffic records set for 
period. 


Domestic airline gross operating 
revenues for the first six months 
of 1944 are expected to exceed $66 
million. This would be an increase 
of more than 15 percent over the 
$57.3 million reported in the 1943 
period. The improvement in rev- 
enue figures, however, will be off- 
set by higher operating expenses, 
which apparently were rising sub- 
stantially in the first quarter of the 

The increase in the number of 
planes in domestic service should 
enable the domestic operators to 
chalk up new traffic records for 
the six-months period. Revenue 
passenger-miles are likely to ex- 
ceed 888.6 million, compared with 
738.3 million in the first six months 
of 1943. 

► Revenues — Such traffic would 
produce passenger revenues of 
$46.2 million, a substantial in- 
crease over the $39.8 million re- 
ported during the first half of last 
year. 

While estimates indicate a 30 
percent increase in airmail pound- 
miles flown, the lower mail pay 
rate will result in revenues of 
around $14.1 million. This would 
be a gain of some 19 percent over 
the $11.8 million received in the 
1943 period. 

► Air Express — Despite a probable 
increase of more than 7% percent 
in air express pound-miles flown 
during the six-months period, rev- 
enues from express shipments are 
likely to be only slightly higher 
than the first half of 1943, due to 
a decline in average rates. Based 
on express pound-miles of 15.227 
million, revenues for the first six 
months this year will approximate 
$4,065,000 as compared with $4,- 
060,000 a year ago. 

Revenues from miscellaneous 
and incidental sources are ex- 
pected to bring in about $1,617,000, 
as against $1,611,000 in the first 
half of 1943. 

A break-down of domestic oper- 


ations for the six months ending 
June 30, 1944, compared with the 
1943 period, follows: 



Jacobs Aircraft 
Reports Sales 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. paid 
its president, C. J. Abbott, $35,130 
in salary in 1943. In addition, Ab- 
bott received $16,500 from Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., which firm 
has a management contract agree- 
ment with the company. 

Albert R. Jacobs, vice-president, 
got $35,110, and J. Andrews Har- 
ris, 3rd, chairman, received $30,- 
130. 

Donald F. Turner, vice-presi- 
dent, was paid $25,000 and an ad- 
ditional $9,740 from Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, Inc. 

► Elected Director — Abbott was 
elected a director of Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, Inc., on Feb. 2, 1944. 

Under its contract with the com- 
pany for managerial and engineer- 
ing services, Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
Inc., was paid $100,456, and Pink- 
erton National Detective Agency 
received $78,381 for investigation 
and plant protection. 

Company showed sales of $68,- 
915,622, but refunded $5,000,000 
to the U. S. Army Air Forces. 
Sales costs were $54,224,236, leav- 
ing a gross profit on sales of $9,- 
691,385. 

► Operations — After deducting $1,- 
602,624 for administrative, engi- 


neering, field service, and adver- 
tising expenses, the profit from 
operations amounted to $8,088,761, 
which was increased to $8,267,496 
by income from other sources. 

Net profit before federal and 
state income taxes, after deducting 
an “other expense” item of $234,- 
168, amounted to $8,033,328. Fed- 
eral and state income taxes totaled 
$6,477,642, leaving a balance of 
$1,555,685, which was reduced by 
$265,091 by provision for contin- 
gencies in connection with contract 
terminations. 

After a credit of $599,973 for 
federal excess profits, the company 
transferred $1,890,568 to earned 
surplus. 

Bendix Reveals GM 
O.wns 18.9% of Stock 

Bendix Aviation Corp. received 
$138,724 for the year ended Sept. 
30, 1943, the company’s annual 
report to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission revealed. 
Charles Marcus, vice-president, 
got $87,749 for the year and D. O. 
Thomas, vice-president, received 
$72,950. 

The annual report showed Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. owned 399,990 
shares of the company’s common 
stock, representing 18.9 percent of 
that stock outstanding. 

► Other Outlay — Other amounts 
paid out by the company during 
1943 included: 

Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., 
management engineers, $97,641; 
Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., pub- 
lic relations counsel, $48,699; Cas- 
sels. Potter & Bentley, legal coun- 
sel, $42,475; General Motors Insti- 
tute, Executive Training Program, 
$20,097; Haskins & Sells, auditors, 
$35,000; Hughes, Hubbard & 
Ewing, legal counsel, $127,420, 
which includes fees paid for ser- 
vices rendered prior to the fiscal 
year; J. D. Martin Machine Co., 
tool designers, $37,562; Modern 
Engineering Products Co., tool de- 
signers, $61,269, and George Witt- 
bold, Inc., consulting engineer, 
$23,008. 

The company’s consolidated 
profit and loss statement for itself 
and its subsidiaries for 1943 
showed gross sales and other oper- 
ating income of $918,753,464, less 
retroactive price refunds of $96,- 
243,230. Cost of goods sold was 
$667,883,352, leaving a gross profit 
from operations of $154,626,881. 

► Earnings — Gross income, after 
deducting $20,260,644 for selling, 
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DECREASE IN RATES FOR 
TYPICAL AIR EXPRESS SHIPMENTS 



NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELE 


5 LBS. 


$65 


$13 


$ 6.80 


$21 


$ 4.20 


CHICAGO TO CLEVELA NDj 


o 


$25 


$10 


$ 5.00 $ 2.00 $ 1.25 


$ 2.63 


SOURCE: AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ^ ^ ^ ^ ( 

RATE CHART: 

Chart issued by Air Express Division of Railway Express Agency to 
show progress made in decreasing air express rates on two types of 


service and administrative ex- 
penses, totaled $134,869,828. Net 
income before provision for federal 
income and excess profits taxes to- 
taled $82,195,065. 

The company’s bill for federal 
income and excess profits taxes 
totaled $67,472,361, leaving net in- 
come for 1943 $14,722,704. 

Cessna Stock Issue 

Cessna Aircraft Co. stockhold- 
ers approved an increase in au- 
thorized capital stock from 500,000 
to 1,500,000 shares and also ap- 
proved elimination of a restrictive 
provision described in a proxy 
statement, from articles of incor- 
poration and by-laws. Directors, 
at their recent meeting, passed a 
confirming resolution declaring a 
stock dividend of share for share 
to stockholders of record June 15, 
payable June 30. 
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Financial Reports 

► United States Plywood Corp. de- 
clared regular quarterly dividend 
of 30 cents a common share and 
$1.18 a share on preferred. The 
common dividend is payable July 
20 to stockholders of record July 
10 and the preferred dividend is 
payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 20. 

► Briggs Manufacturing Co. and 
its domestic subsidiaries reported 
a net profit of $5,239,351 for 1943, 
after a reserve of $12,990:000 for 
estimated Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, $2,800,000 re- 
serve for plan reconversion and 
other costs arising out of the war 
and provision for other contingen- 
cies and renegotiation. The earn- 
ings are equivalent to $2.69 a share 
and compare with $4,181,480 earn- 
ings, or $2.15 a share for 1942. 

► A. O. Smith Corp. and wholly- 


owned subsidiaries for the quarter 
to April 30 showed a net profit of 
$2,034,017 or $4.08 a share, subject 
to renegotiation, after $9,266,077 
taxes. This compares with a net 
of $3,921,878 or $7.86 a share after 
$18,460,927 tax charges for the 
April quarter a year ago. 

Glenn L. Martin 
Files SEC Report 

Glenn L. Martin, president of 
Glenn L. Martin Co., was paid a 
total of $76,068 for 1943, accord- 
ing to the company’s report to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The sum included $15,568 in 
pension fund payments. 

Joseph T. Hartson, vice-presi- 
dent, was paid $37,955, of which 
$7,575 represented pension fund 
payments. In addition, he re- 
ceived 500 shares of stock reported 
to be worth $8,312 at the time of 

Harry F. Vollmer, vice-presi- 
dent, received $31,612, including 
$6,172 paid to the pension fund in 
his behalf. He also received 400 
shares of stock with an indicated 
value of $6,650 at the time of is- 
suance. 

► Accountants — The company paid 
Haskins & Sells, accountants, $41,- 
526 for services during 1943. 

Jones, Day, Cockley & Reavis 
got $140,450 for legal services and 
an additional $27,000 was paid to 
the law firm of Marbury, Gosnell 
& Williams. 

William J. Sullivan, trading as 
Navillus Contract Delivery, was 
paid $86,511 for trucking services. 

Sherman, Boland & Boyce, en- 
gineering firm, received $142,554 
for services, and an additional 
$83,194 was paid for engineering 
services rendered by Johnson, 
Cushing & Nevell. 

► Profit and Loss — Gross sales to- 
taled $454,395,583, with operating 
costs of $383,662,142, leaving a 
profit from operations of $70,733,- 
441. Other income brought the 
profits to $71,934,737. 

Income deductions amounted to 
$7,679,599, the largest item being 
$7,000,000 for contingencies, bring 
net income before taxes to $64,- 
255,138. 

Federal income tax, surtax, ex- 
cess profits tax and State of Mary- 
land income tax, plus certain fed- 
eral and state tax adjustments, 
totaled $59,595,108. Deducting a 
post-war refund of excess profits 
tax of $5,652,000, net income for 
1943 was $10,312,029. 
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Northeast, Eastern Applications 
For N.Y.-Boston Route Approved 

CAB decision establishes parallel competition with American 
and permits TWA and United Air Lines to enter Boston from 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland respectively. 

By DANIEL S. WENTZ II 


American Airlines' exclusive 
right to air traffic between New 
York and Boston was lost last 
week by a decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which estab- 
lishes parallel competition between 
those cities by Northeast Airlines 
and Eastern Air Lines, and simul- 
taneously introduces Transconti- 
nental and Western Air and Unit- 
ed Air Lines into Boston from the 

Specifically, the decision on the 
hotly contested New York-Boston 
case authorizes: 

► Designation of Boston as the ter- 
minal point for Eastern’s AM 5 and 
AM 6, replacing New York. 

► Establishment of a new route, 
AM 65, between New York and 
Boston, awarded to Northeast. 

► Service to Boston from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, via Hartford, Conn., by 
United Air Lines over a new route, 
AM 66. 


► AM 67, a new route from Pitts- 
burgh to Boston via Williamsport, 
Pa., and Binghamton and Albany, 
N. Y., to be flown by TWA. 

The case reaffirms, in effect, the 
precedent set by CAB in the North- 
South California case, in which 
parallel competition was installed 
between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles by three carriers. 

The Board gives three lines op- 
portunity to participate in the lu- 
crative New York-Boston traffic, 
and recognizes the importance of 
Boston as a trans-Atlantic term- 
inus by putting two transcontinen- 
tals into that city from the West. 

► Doctrine of Presumption At- 
tached — Board Members Harllee 
Branch and Oswald Ryan, in a con- 
curring opinion, attacked the so- 
called "doctrine of presumption” 
expressed by the Board in the 
North-South California case. This 
doctrine states that “since compe- 


tition in itself presents an incentive 
to improved service and techno- 
logical development there would 
be a strong, although not conclu- 
sive, presumption in favor of com- 
petition on any route which offered 
sufficient traffic to support compet- 
ing services without unreasonable 
increase in total operating cost.” 

Branch and Ryan objected to 
using this presumption doctrine as 
a substitute for an affirmative find- 
ing that competition is necessary 
to fulfill requirements of conve- 
nience and necessity in a given 

> Warner Dissents — “If the tech- 
nique evolved for implementing 
that policy should become laden 
with presumptions as substitutes 
for facts, and prima facie cases as 
substitutes for inquiry, economic 
controls established as safeguards 
may be seriously weakened and 
the administrative process ren- 
dered less able to perform its max- 
imum service to an important na- 
tional development,” Branch and 
Ryan said. 

Vice-Chairman Edward Warner 
dissented from the majority de- 
cision, holding that Urtited’s entry 
into Boston should have been 
through New York with a view to 
obtaining greater utilization of air- 
craft. United's operations, as 
presently established, will require 
separate planes to serve New York 
as the terminus for AM 1 and Bos- 
ton as the terminus for the newly 
established AM 66. 

► Restrictions — The decision pro- 
vides that Northeast shall not serve 



GREAT LAKES-FLORIDA HEARING OPENS: 

First sessions of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s hear- 
ing on applications for routes between the Great 
Lakes region and Florida were held last week before 
Examiner Ross I. Newmann. Indications were that 
the hearing would be over in two weeks instead of 


the five or six first expected. About 100 airline coun- 
sel and spectators were on hand as the meeting 
opened. In the picture Alexander C. Dick of Colonial 
Airlines is standing at right. Newmann sits at right 
foreground behind a table piled high with exhibits. 
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UNITED INSTALLS LOADERS: 

Closeup of the 4,000-pound cargo elevator being used by United Air 
Lines at eleven key points along its system. Built by Clark Equipment 
Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., the lift is a hydraulic hoist which elevates 
a fork cradle 12 feet. Powered by a 4-cylinder gas engine, the machine 
will haul a train of three loading tubs at 10 mph. 


the intermediate points of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Waterbury, Conn., 
on the same flights as New Bed- 
ford-Fall River, Mass. 

Eastern is prevented from serv- 
ing Boston on any flights except 
those which originate or terminate 
south of Richmond, Va., or west 
of Charleston, W. Va. 

► Two Applications Denied — Ap- 
plications of Seaboard Airways, 
Inc.* and Colonial Airlines for 
routes between New York and 
Boston were denied. 

Likewise dpnjed were Ameri- 
can’s applications for additional 
intermediate points on existing 
routes between the termini in this 
case, and an application by United 
for the extension of AM 1 to Bos- 
ton from New York. 

In accordance with the Board’s 
announced policy, the decision car- 


ried the proviso that service over 
the newly established routes shall 
not be started until after the war. 

Returning Planes 
Carry Vital Cargo 

During the first quarter of 1944, 
planes of the Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Naval Air Transport 
Service, including airline contract 
operations, carried 5,250 tons of 
strategic materials valued at $31,- 
000,000 sent from overseas points 
to the United States, the Office of 
War Information said last week. 

This tonnage figure includes ma- 
terials transshipped part of the 
way. Much of it was cargo carried 
“over the hump” between China 
and India. 

► Vital Materials — 'Priorities for 


this cargo are established by the 
War Production Board through 
consultation with other agencies. 
Shipments of Foreign Economic 
Administration purchases totaled 
5,100,000 pounds. 

Most of the cargo consisted of 
valuable minerals — mica, tungsten, 
industrial diamonds, beryllium, 
tantalite — and medical materials. 

Testimony Near End 
On Lakes-Florida 

Consolidated hearing proceeds 
so rapidly that close is expected 
within two weeks instead of 
month as originally estimated. 
The Great Lakes-Florida route 
case, one of the largest domestic 
consolidations before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the South’s 
hope for improved air connections 
with the rest of the nation, pro- 
ceeded so rapidly in its opening 
stages that it appeared that the 
nine airline applicants and ten 
interveners may complete their 
testimony before the end of this, 
the second week. 

Original estimates were that the 
hearings before Examiner Ross I. 
Newmann would require more 
than a month. Routes sought touch 
nearly 100 cities, 50 of which pre- 
stented exhibits to show their need 
for air service. Early sessions 
piled up evidence to satisfy re- 
quirements of convenience and 
necessity, much of it being de- 
voted to a showing that existing 
transportation services in the 
South by rail and bus often are 
inadequate. 

► American Leads Off — American 
Airlines led off the airline testi- 
mony, after a day of appearances 
by city witnesses. American seeks 
a Detroit-Miami route which 
would have the effect, if granted, 
of establishing a competitive al- 
ternate to Eastern’s Chicago- 
Miami route, and link with 
American’s present routes to com- 
pete for Boston-New York-Miami 
traffic with National and Eastern. 

Charles A. Rheinstrom and C. W. 
Jacob, vice-president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of American, 
were cross-examined sharply by 
counsel for other applicants.' 

Argument in the early stages 
of the proceeding centered around 
the contention that American’s 
proposal would have an adverse 
effect on other carriers. 

Colonial Airlines followed Amer- 
ican, presenting evidence to prove 
convenience and necessity for the 
Chicago-Miami and Detroit-Miami 


Get flexible lighting 

for each employee ... each job... 



with DAZORf^UAMPS 


Employees differ . . . and jobs differ ... in their 
lighting needs. That, in a nutshell, is the reason 
for the Dazor Floating Lamp— the first lamp with 
complete lighting flexibility at the point of work. 
The operator’s finger-tip touch floats the Dazor 
Lamp to the exact position desired, where it stays 
put without fastening. An enclosed balancing 
mechanism holds the lamp arm at the place 
chosen . . . firmly . . . automatically. 

At the left are typical advantages of Dazor illumi- 
nation on machine tools, assembly lines, inspec- 
tion benches and drafting boards. To gauge these 
economies fully, get details from your experi- 
enced and cooperative Dazor-appointed distribu- 
tor. If you’d like this 16-page de- 
scriptive booklet, ask for Booklet 
“N”; we’ll send it promptly. 

Dazor Manufacturing Co., 4471 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Call your electrical wholesale supplier or write us 
for the names of our distributors in your locality. 
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The Work Remains . . . 


but the Men Change! * 



As we leach Army Avialion Cadets lo fly, our duties are constant and oui 
work is unceasing. Only our students are new, for we graduate one class 
of fine young men after another. The Army sends us these men. The Army 
supplies the planes. But the clock-like precision of Primary Training for 
those men is our duty . . . the accurate maintenance of those planes is our 
responsibility. Our flight instructors, mechanics and other specialists by 
the hundreds, are steadfast in loyal duty. The work remains and the job 
is being faithfully done by the Civil Contract Schools! 


Through this Ion 


trirate flyers after the 


Southeastern 



Ul IR SERVICE, INC. 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces — Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson. Tenn. 


Executive Offices — Atlanta. Georgia 
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Air Cargo Study Will Forecast 
Big Future in Door-to-Door Service 

Research conducted by domestic airlines to disclose potential 
business in shipments now carried by other transport means. 


routes applied for. Colonial’s pro- 
posed route also would give East- 
ern competition between the Mid- 
West and Florida. 

Delta proposes to extend its 
system to Chicago, Detroit, and 
Norfolk in the North, and into 
Miami and Jacksonville in Flor- 
ida, via many intermediate stops. 

National seeks to link its pres- 
ent operations with Detroit and 
other mid-west cities via two al- 
ternate routes. 

Pennsylvania-Central asks nu- 
merous extensions of its system, 
connecting Chicago. Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Roanoke, Louisville. 
Nashville, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
Miami and numerous other points 
with a network of routes. 

Three non-operating applicants 
—Southeast Airlines, State Air- 
lines, and Virginia Central Air- 
lines — also ask routes between the 
principal cities in the area. 

Faced with these numerous ap- 
plications, Eastern’s case probably 
will be defensive in nature, though 
it, too, is seeking to expand. 
Routes it has requested include 
Columbia, S. C.. Detroit, Roanoke- 
Pittsburgh, Chicago-Norfolk, and 
Louisville-Savannah. 

10- Yr. Port Program 
Urged by Randolph 

W. Va. Representative asks bil- 
lion in federal aid to match state 
construction projects. 

A bill providing for a nation- 
wide airport construction program, 
introduced by Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph of West Virginia, proposes 
federal aid for states and other 
public bodies at the rate of $100,- 
000,000 a year for 10 years, appro- 
priations to be based on population, 
the number of registered aircraft 
and the area involved. 

Under the bill, federal funds 
would be matched by the states 
and construction work would be 
directed and supervised by state 
officials. 

► Expansion — Randolph expects 
500,000 private planes within five 
years after the war and that a mil- 
lion persons will hold private pilot’s 
licenses and that take-off and land- 
ing facilities must be provided. He 
added that a coordinated program, 
embracing upwards of 10,000 air- 
ports of varied sizes and utility 
was vital. The bill also provides 
for disposal of surplus war airport 
properties which may become 
available for civil aviation use in 
the post-war era. 


Sixteen domestic airlines should 
know by Jan. 1 the post-war po- 
tentials of domestic and interna- 
tional air cargo business. Partici- 
pants in a nation-wide survey by 
Air Cargo, Inc., now approaching 
completion, will receive a detailed 
report from Lester Ginsberg, mar- 
ket analyst in charge of the survey. 

► Some Data Confidential — Gener- 
alized statements covering Air 
Cargo’s findings probably will be 
made public, but details of the re- 
port may be withheld for an in- 
definite period from others than 
the underwriting airlines because 
of the confidential nature of mar- 
keting data obtained, according to 
West Coast airline officials. 

Meetings between Ginsberg and 
West Coast airline cargo chiefs 
during the past week developed 
some indications of trends of the 
survey. It will anticipate a heavy 
volume of door-to-door pickup 
and delivery business, and con- 
sider also the possibilities of heavy 
shipments of farm perishables on 
an airport-to-airport basis. To the 
list of commodities now generally 
considered for air haul will be 
added many not considered cur- 
rently by airlines. Ginsberg in- 
cluded in his California tour a 
trip to Salinas to survey the pos- 
sibilities of lettuce shipment. 

► Sampling Method — The report 
will represent in its domestic 
phase a survey of close to three 
million shippers as represented by 
the careful "sampling," nation- 
wide, of five thousand firms whose 
shipping records, covering a pe- 
riod of years, have been studied 


by Ginsberg and a staff of assist- 
ants. The intenational survey is 
expected to be completed by July 
10 and will include the “sampling” 
of approximately 300 West Coast 
and East Coast firms now engaged 
in ocean shipping. 

While confident that the Gins- 
berg report will offer a reliable 
estimate of cargoes and cargo vol- 
umes that will develop after the 
war, West Coast airline spokesmen 
admit they will be interested in 
comparing air cargo’s anticipations 
with the many similar surveys now 
under development, such as the 
recently published Curtiss- Wright 
survey on air transportation in the 
immediate post-war period. 

Board Issues Ruling 
On Mayflower Plan 

Northeast Airlines to be permit- 
ted to buy New England com- 
pany if price is reduced. 

In addition to granting North- 
east Airlines a Boston-New York 
route, Civil Aeronautics Board last 
week approved conditionally that 
carrier’s proposed purchase of 
Mayflower Airlines, Inc. 

The Board made its approval of 
the acquisition contingent upon a 
reduction of the purchase price to 
$10,000 from the $17,500 agreed 
upon by Northeast and the trustee 
in bankruptcy administering the 
affairs of Mayflower. 

► No Speculation — In imposing this 
condition, the Board stated that it 
has no intention of permitting 
transfer of certificates of conve- 



PCA WORKER DESIGNS NOSE HANGAR: 

The nose hangar model shown here was designed by Lee J. Bregenzer, 
buildings and facilities engineer for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 
Repair docks are at each end, with offices and stock rooms in the middle. 
PCA has a nose hangar in operation at Roanoke, Va. 
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North American Aviation B-25 Mitchell 



WHERE THERE'S A FIGHT THERE'S A MITCHELL! On every front Ihc crushing firepowor 
and bomb-load of the cannon-packing Mitchells are saving the lives of American soldiers. 


North American Aviation Sets the Pace 

WE MAKE PLANES THAT MAKE HEADLINES . . . the B-25 Mitchell bomber, AT-6 Texan 
combat trainer, P-51 Mustang fighter (A -36 fighter-bomber), and the B-24 Liberator 
bomber. North American Aviation, Inc. Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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World Aviation Radio Problems 
Discussed in Informal Sessions 

U. S., British and Canadian officials study technical problems 
preliminary to formal conference to be held later; monopoly 
of Britain’s "chosen instrument” vs. competition on foreign 
air routes to be issue. 


nience and necessity as if they 
were “speculative securities.” 

“The sale of certificates at in- 
flated prices is inconsistent with 
the public interest and is not con- 
ducive to the maintenance and de- 
velopment of an economically 
sound air transportation system,” 
the Board said. 

Mayflower’s physical assets con- 
sist of 166% acres of land on Nan- 
tucket Island, used as an airport 
and assessed at $8,300. Liabilities 
are $20,000. 

► Disproportionate — The Board 
found that the $9,200 difference 
between the value of Mayflower's 
tangible assets and the $17,500 
purchase price was dispropor- 
tionate to the value of the certifi- 
cate and goodwill of the bank- 

Mayflower has not operated since 
September, 1939, but its certificate 
authorizes the transportation of 
persons and property, except mail, 
between Boston, Provincetown, 
Hyannis, Oak Bluffs and Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

If Northeast elects to consum- 
mate the purchase under the new 
condition, it is required to submit 
evidence of the transaction to the 
CAB within 30 days thereafter. 

Operations over the Mayflower 
route, should Northeast acquire it, 
would not begin until after the 
national emergency. 


Additions 

Civil Aeronautics Board has 
received notice of the follow- 
ing additions to airline sched- 
ules, all starting June 15: 

Eastern Air Lines — Service 
started at Lake Charles, La., on 
AM 5; daily round trip cargo 
flights started between Miami 
and Chicago and Atlanta and 
Chicago on AM 6 and AM 10. 

Pan American Airways — 
Service started at Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines — Daily round trip start- 
ed on AM 32 between Detroit 
and Chicago via Grand Rapids 
and Muskegon; one round trip 
daily added on AM 55 between 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham, 
AM 14 between Norfolk and 
Detroit, and AM 14 between 
Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Transcontinental & Western 
Air---Daily round trip added on 
AM 2 and 37 between New 
York and San Francisco, and 
extended on flight from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco on 
AM 37. 


In an effort to set the stage for 
a later formal conference on post- 
war international aspects of avi- 
ation communications', United 
States and British officials have 
concluded discussions in Washing- 
ton on aviation radio communica- 
tion, covering equipment, research 

The talks, which ended about 
June 1, were held in secrecy im- 
posed by the Army because of 
some of the war-born devices men- 
tioned are restricted. The two-man 
British delegation — W. A. Duncan, 
representing the Air Ministry, and 
J. P. Jephcock, of the Minis- 
try of Aircraft Production — are 
now in Ottawa for similar discus- 
sions with interested Canadian 
authorities. 

► Technical — The meetings were 
almost completely technical and 
wholly regarding the use of radio 
in international commercial airline 
operations. It is stated that no 
policy — either British or American 
— was laid down, but it is probable 
the position of Cable and Wireless, 
Ltd., was touched upon. 

This company, Britain’s interna- 
tional communication’s "chosen in- 
strument,” is one of the world’s 
largest and most effective monopo- 
lies. It controls the key relay sta- 
tions throughout the world, giving 
Britain a strategic advantage in in- 
ternational communications that 
the U. S. has not yet been able to 
circumvent. 

For some time Cable & Wireles 
has seen in aviation radio a pos- 
sible challenge to its dominance. A 
year ago, it can be revealed, the 
State Department undertook pre- 
liminary discussions with Great 
Britain because it appeared the 
segregation of aviation communi- 
cations from other international 
communications was bogging 
down. Those discussions accom- 
plished little because, it is thought, 
Cable & Wireless opposes segre- 

► Began in February — How much 
this factor entered into the talks 
just concluded is not known. These 
conversations had their beginning 
last February with an Empire con- 


ference on the same subject in 
London. 

The U. S. was advised of the 
progress of that first meeting and 
was asked to enter into bilateral 
talks with the British. Chairman 
of the Washington conference was 
Thomas B. Bourne, Director of 
Federal Airways. The other U. S. 
representative was L. M. Sherer, 
chief of the Radio and Electrical 
section of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. State, War and 
Navy Departments, insisting the 
meetings were purely technical, 
sent observers instead of represen- 
tatives. 

One of the main purposes of the 
talks was to “pool” research infor- 
mation so that neither Britain nor 
the U. S. would repeat research 
work conducted by the other. The 
tenor of the meetings was much 
the same as that of the transport 
discussions between the two coun- 
tries — informal idea-swappings. A 
full report is being circulated 
among representatives of other in- 
terested nations. 

► Monopoly — The use of radio in 
international air operations is al- 
lied to the current controversy over 
monopoly vs. competition on for- 
eign routes, inasmuch as Pan 
American Airways maintains its 
own communications. Should sev- 
eral U. S. lines operate overseas 
after the war, and each establish 
its own communications, it would 
further complicate the present 
confused state of U. S. interna- 
tional communications. 

► FCC for Merger — Before the war, 
the leading U. S. operators in this 
field were I. T. & T., R. C. A., West- 
ern Union and Press Wireless. 
Competition was so great Cable & 
Wireless could “play off” one U. S. 
firm against another. Hence, the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has asked Congress to author- 
ize a merger of all U. S. interna- 
tional communications. 

It is felt in some quarters that 
the only way international airline 
radio could be fitted into the world 
communications pattern would be 
for a government company to han- 
dle all of it. 
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Rails Not Worried 
Over Air Freighters 

Officers doubt airlines can cut 
costs sufficiently to compete seri- 
ously with surface transporta- 
tion companies. 

While the airlines go ahead with 
their plans and predictions for a 
bright future in the air cargo field, 
executives of freight-carrying rail- 
roads are losing little sleep over 
competition from the air, which 
they see as a remote threat. 

A recent survey by Railway Age, 
who interviewed a picked score 
of presidents and traffic executives 
of freight-carrying railways in all 
sections of the country, led to the 
conclusion that "airplane compe- 
tition for freight is not being over- 
looked, but it is felt that the cost 
factor will prevent such competi- 
tion from becoming serious for 
some years to come.” 

► Sky Freighters Long Way Off — 
The executives were not named, 
but several were quoted. This 
comment, from the president of a 
southeastern railroad, was typical: 
“While cargo planes may be ex- 
pected to be in general use after 
the war, many aviation experts 
agree that ‘freight trains in the 
sky’ are still some distance in the 
future. Air competition will be 
limited to long-haul high-grade 
freight traffic, which might perhaps 
more appropriately be termed ex- 
press traffic. Technical develop- 
ments are rapid and may, of 



RYAN OPERATIONS HEAD: 

Eugene R. Scroggie (above), for- 
mer chief of the Santa Monica, 
Cal., branch of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration's general in- 
spection division, was selected re- 
cently as chief of operations of the 
feeder airline system proposed by 
the Ryan School of Aeronautics. 
Ryan’s applications for six feeder 
routes in California are on file 
with the CAB. 


Shippers’ Guide 

Sample of attention being 
given air cargo by the airlines, 
despite war diversions, is the 
guide for air shippers distrib- 
uted by United Air Lines. 

Supplanting the line's earlier 
and more cumbersome cargo 
guide, the new one contains a 
directory of regional priority 
control offices, plus plane dia- 
grams and information on car- 
go sizes and loading weights, 
door dim.ensions, rates and 
what can and cannot be shipped 
by air. 

United has been operating 
coast-to-coast all-cargo service 
since last October. 


course, completely alter the pic- 
ture, but cargo planes must be de- 
signed with a greater pay load and 
operate at less expense than any- 
thing now in prospect to present 
much competition for freight traf- 
fic.” 

► Subsidies Discussed — Others said 
subsidies would be carried to an 
“absurd length” before air com- 
petition would be appreciable, that 
they felt the “flying box car” 
would not be practicable for some 
time to come, that principal cargo 
plane traffic will be “high-rate ex- 
press.” and that cargo planes 
would not offer much competition 
“for at least a decade or two” after 
the war. 

One traffic vice president in the 
southwest wrote that airlines “can- 
not compete on a rate basis. I have 
followed their estimates as to the 
cost of handling freight very close- 
ly, and the lowest figure I have 
seen has been 8 cents per ton- 
mile. As compared with the rail- 
way rate of about 1 cent per ton- 
mile. the conclusion is obvious. It 
is possible, of course, that technical 
improvements will lower air costs 
eventually, but I do not expect 
this for years to come.” 

► Sees Answer In Speed — “Speed 
is what the railways will have to 
provide if they are to meet com- 
petition,” observed the president 
of an eastern railway. 

Another president, in the south- 
west. expects post-war competi- 
tion from “sky fleets.” and believes 
“the cards will probably be 
stacked against us because the rail- 
roads will continue to pay all of 
their costs out of their own 
pockets, while other competitors 
in the air, over the highway and 
on the water will continue to have 
the benefit of huge subsidies.” 


Airlines Facing 
Personnel Problem 

Termination of domestic ATC 

contracts to bring changes in 

staff lineups. 

With official announcement that 
the Army will cancel all Air Trans- 
port Command domestic contracts 
with the airlines by the end of the 
year, the personnel problem be- 
comes a prime consideration for 
the carriers. 

The War Department is attempt- 
ing to time the cancellations to fit 
the return of equipment, both to 
ease the personnel situation and 
simplify the shift from contract to 
commercial operation. This is a 
recognition of the fact that each 
line will have its own personnel 
problem, depending on whatever 
it has had foreign or domestic con- 
tracts to combine with its commer- 
cial operations. 

Overseas contracts are to con- 
tinue, probably on a larger scale 
than heretofore. 

► Added Personnel — This means 
that those lines, such as Northwest, 
which have had only foreign con- 
tracts or an emphasis on that type, 
probably will need additional per- 
sonnel as returned planes permit 
wider commercial activity. Car- 
riers like Chicago and Southern, 
whose ATC contracts have been 
confined to continental U. S., prob- 
ably will not be able to assimilate 
the full maintenance and flight 
crews released by the cancella- 
tion, despite the return of planes. 
In some instances — Northeast is an 
example — there have been more 
aircraft in a line's contract than 
in its commercial operation. Lay- 
offs probably will take place here 

For the air transport industry as 
a whole, the total of new person- 
nel required probably will be 
greater. Despite the fact that they 
may not be needed in their present 
positions after the domestic con- 
tracts are canceled, many workers 
doubtless will be able to find simi- 
lar jobs with other airlines. The 
emphasis is expected on mainte- 
nance workers and, while no major 
shortages are looked for, the lines 
may have trouble obtaining certain 
classes of mechanics. 

► Availability Question — Flight 
personnel availability is also a 
question, but the consensus is that 
it will be less of a problem, de- 
spite increased schedules, as the 
planes come back and the lines 
strive to balance their commercial 
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operations with what they were 
doing before the cancellation. Pi- 
lots released by stoppage of the 
contract operations can be shifted 
to regular commercial schedules. 
The War Department announce- 
ment said that before year end 
ATC facilities and personnel will 
be doing all Army air transport 
service in continental United 
States. Increased personnel avail- 
able to the Command is making 
the shift possible. Conversion from 
contract service to military oper- 
ation has started, it was said, and 
“will be continued gradually” 
throughout the year. 

Taxi Men See Clear 
Field For “Helicabs” 

Hopes of taxicab applicants for 
post-war helicopter certificates 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board 
have not been dampened by the 
threat of competition in this field 
from bus lines and other con- 
tenders. 

At the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Association of Taxicab 
Owners there was pronounced 
feeling that board policy does not 
favor blanket certification such as 
that requested by Greyhound 
Corp. The cabmen pin their faith 
in their own applications on their 
experience in public transporta- 
tion and the argument that heli- 
copter service is a natural adjunct 
to the taxicab business, since they 
already serve the airports. 

► Oppose Monopoly — They point 
out that often more time is re- 
quired by air passengers to reach 
ail-ports than to fly to their desti- 
nations. and “helicabs” to neigh- 
borhood airports thus would con- 
stitute essentially a taxi service. 
One argument is that development 
of such a vast enterprise as the 
cab operators expect helicopter 
service to be should not be al- 
lowed to become a monopoly. 

Greyhound, they noted, is plac- 
ing before the Board a number of 
separate applications, each cover- 
ing an area, to replace its pre- 
vious request for a blanket na- 
tionwide license. 

► Applications — Among applica- 
tions on file are those of many 
cab companies seeking the privi- 
lege of hauling passengers within 
a 150-mile radius of Cleveland, 
Detroit. Boston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia and other 
metropolitan areas. 

Studies by the taxi owners as- 
sume rates, arbitrary pending 
experience, of $2 for the first four 
miles and 20 cents a mile there- 
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The aircraft industry 
relies on 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 


severe condicions cf wear, 
shock, and corrosion, the in- 
dustry relies on Ampco Metal 
itself. This superior alumi- 
num bronze alloy is used 
for a growing number of 
critical parts on almost 
every American-made plane. 
Known for its closely cor 
trolled combinations of phy: 
ical properties to meet sp< 
cific needs. Ampco is fabri- 
cated with the skill of 30 
years of specialized experi- 
ence, and with the speed and 
precision possible only with 
the most modern, varied, and 


chining facilities. Why not 
avail yourself of this supe- 
rior product and service ? In- 
vestigate! A letter or post 
card will place a competent 
field engineer at your serv- 
ice without charge. Write 
for free bulletin "Ampco 
Metal in Aircraft.” Ampco 
Metal, Inc.. Dept. AN -6, 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


Metal 

— The Metal without an Equal* 
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EDITORIAL 


Action on Foreign Routes 

T he history-making press conference last week 
by the members of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
starts machinery for establishment of what will 
become the world’s greatest airline system, under 
the American Flag, operated by several com- 
panies. 

Unless Congress passes new legislation the idea 
of a single chosen instrument is dead. Further- 
more, there appears now little likelihood that Con- 
gress can be persuaded to pass such legislation. 

The President's delegation to the CAB of this 
public announcement is ample proof that the 
White House and the State Department realize the 
importance and capabilities of the Board and in- 
tend that it shall be given the responsibilities it 
deserves. 


Sound Basis for Legislation 

ratifying cooperation of industrial, state and 
federal officials toward a coordinated policy 
for civil flying, as a basis for proper basic legisla- 
tion, is reflected in announcements by the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Civil Aviation Joint Legis- 
lative Committee and the National Association of 
State Aviation officials. 

The statement by the legislative committee, be- 
cause of the group’s varied membership, is receiv- 
ing major attention. It suggests this policy: 

Airports: Coordination of state, national and 
other government air agencies, with the U. S. es- 
tablishing standards and classifications of all com- 
mercial or public airports. Such ports should be 
owned and operated by state political subdivi- 
sions, private enterprise, or either. State should 
have general supervision over design, location, 
construction and maintenance of all airports and 
landing areas licensed for commercial purposes or 
maintained by public funds. Federal assistance 
in financing of construction or improvements as 
a part of the state-federal airport plan should be 
by means of allocation of funds to and through 
state agencies. Airport licensing should be at the 
state level. Operation, control and management 
should be vested in state political subdivisions or 
private owner enterprise, or either. Protection of 
approach and turning areas in the air space ad- 
jacent to ports should be accomplished through 
exercise of state’s right of eminent domain and 
under local police powers. These zoning regula- 
tions should be based on recommended uniform 
state zoning codes. 

Safety Regulations: Aircraft and airman com- 
petency should be federal function, but federal 
safety regulations should be incorporated into 
state aviation codes to permit cooperation pf state 
and municipal enforcement agencies with federal 
officials. State and its subdivisions should have 
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the right to make and enforce such safety regula- 
tions. 

Taxes: All funds from taxes on aviation fuels or 
aircraft should be devoted exclusively to aviation 
purposes. 

Insurance: State should have the power to con- 
trol through existing state insurance commissions 
all matters of aviation insurance. 

Judicial Review: There should be provision in 
all state air codes for uniform practice in public 
hearings and investigations on all matters where 
public interest is involved, and for prompt judicial 
review of regulations enforced at the state level. 

Definitions: Definitions and nomenclature in 
state aviation codes, federal legislation, and indus- 
try should be uniform. 

Members of affiliates of the committee are the 
National Aviation Trades Association, Personal 
Aircraft Council of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, National Aeronautic Association, Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials, Air- 
craft Distributors and Manufacturers Association, 
Early Birds, and the Aviation Insurance Group. 

The NASAO in a separate declaration called 
for coordination rather of state and federal func- 
tions, and Joseph Geuting, chairman of the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council, promised a painstaking 
review of rules and regulations, and simplification- 
of federal procedure. 


AOPA’s Service 

T he quietly efficient Aircraft Owners and Pi- 
lots Association has celebrated its fifth an- 
niversary with the largest membership in its his- 
tory. Dedicated solely to the interests of the 
non-scheduled pilot, the association through its 
chairman, Laurence Sharpies, and M. A. Shryock, 
executive aide, maintains a faithful watch on 
events, needling timid or obstreperous govern- 
ment agencies, cooperating and advising other 
aviation groups, and interpreting the relevant 
news of the month in its newsletter. 

At the moment, AOPA is engaged in a campaign 
to find out why pilots who have been cleared by 
official government investigating agencies, and 
who have already received their airmen identifi- 
cation cards, are still unable to obtain current 
aeronautical charts. The situation, described as 
“extremely dangerous and wholly unwarranted,” 
probably will be cleared up shortly, because the 
proper Washington agency has been shown by the 
association that private pilots now have no means 
of knowing which restricted areas they should 
avoid and have no official notice of relocation of 
airway aids, airways, and changes in airport fa- 
cilities. 

It is important, the AOPA says, that the voice 
of non-scheduled pilots be kept free and inde- 
pendent. It believes its membership of 10,800 
pilots in fiye years has been achieved because of 
its single aim of serving that group. 

Robert H. Wood 
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TO AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS AND OPERATORS: 
HAVE YOU EVER ASKED THESE OUESTIONS? 


Is Ihe shock mount we are now using satis- 
factory? 

Not unless it practically eliminates instrument 
and radio failures, reduces maintenance costs 
far below accepted figures, and reduces pilot 
fatigue by suspending instruments smoothly. 
What should a satisfactory shock mount do 
to insure such results in safety and lower 
operating costs? 


How does this compare with the conventional 
type shock mount? 

Conventional shock mounts rarely absorb 
multi-directional vibration at all, except in the 
higher frequency ranges. They often amplify 
vibration as much as 300 to 500% at several 
points within the normal operating range of 
the engine and aircraft. Mechanical and elec- 
trical failures of instruments and radio equip- 
ment are frequent and high overhaul and 
maintenance costs must be accepted. 

Is it possible to control aircraft vibration and 
shock so that instrument panels, aerial cam- 
eras, radio equipment, and delicate electronic 
flight instruments are adequately protected? 

Yes— This is being accomplished today with the 
new Robinson principle of vibration control. 


It should absorb from 80 to 95% of engine 
and propeller vibration in all three directions 
throughout the entire operating frequency 
range of the aircraft. Resonance and amplifi- 
cation should be kept below or definitely 
separated from this operating range. Heavy 
landing shocks should be adequately cush- 
ioned. The mount should have a long service 
life and require no replacement of parts. 




Robinson 




This is a Robinson-designed air- 
craft instrument panel shock sus- 
pension. The main suspension 
unit, shown at the top of the 
panel, is light, compact, and 
rugged, and carries the entire 
panel load. The small stabilizer 
units on the lower left and right 
corners of the panel carry no 


static load, but limit the motion 
of the panel and quickly damp 
out any tendency toward oscilla- 
tion. This suspension will mod- 
ernize your instrument panel, 
adding reliable performance and 
low maintenance. Write for our 
new Booklet No. 2, "Vibration 
Control by Robinson." 


ROBINSON AVIATION, inc. 

• NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 




Lockheed built it and called it the Constellation 
and it broke the Los Angeles-to-Washington speed 
record by 3 hours and 24 minutes. It develops 
more than 8,000 hp., cruising at high, over-weather 
altitudes, and does it faster than many fast pur- 
suit ships. 

Normally, the Constellation can accommodate 57 
passengers in its roomy air-conditioned cabin. But 
right now, it is working for Uncle Sam, accom- 
modating as many as 100 fully-equipped men. 


Many compact, friction-free Timken Bearings are 
giving the Constellation the all-important quali- 
ties of lighter weight, smoothness of operation, 
conservation of power, endurance and economical 
maintenance — as well as maximum radial and 
thrust load-carrying capacity. If these indispen- 
sable aircraft bearing features can help meet your 
requirements, why not write us. We’ll be glad 
to make recommendations. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 



TIMKEN 

TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

TAPERED ROLLER GEARINGS 


